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Methodist World Service Fund 


A Personal Letter 


to my Parishioners and Friends. 


My dear Friends, 


To be of help to some of you—of the rising generation especially 
—has been my sole object in writing this little book. This assist- 
ance I am seeking to render in just three simple ways :-— 


First and foremost, by helping—at a time of unparalleled 
trouble and distress—to maintain in our midst the Christian 
Ideal and Hope, all that is essential and permanent in religious 
thought and life amid much which is being shewn to be transient 
and temporary. And in view of the widespread bereavement 


‘and the deeply felt anxiety concerning the future course of the 


World and of the Church, attention has been specially drawn to 


! such subjects as Personal Survival after Death, and the Social 


g 
rd 


< and Religious Reconstruction after the War, but in principle only 


© and not in detail. To this end I have added much poetry ; for 


‘ 
Su) 


a 


Transferred 


St is not only “ the artistic application of language,’ by 
~SGod’s Prophets of the Beautiful,” to the realities of life, but also 
“ inepassioned truth’ concerning the things of Faith and Hope 


‘ and Charity, so that 


“ The souls of earth are kindled 
By the incense of her breath.”’ 


All true art, whether of literature or music, of painting or drama, 
of sculpture or architecture, widens thought and deepens feeling and 
brings us nearer to the heart of things, showing us how God is 
moving, through sympathy and understanding, and in spite of 
present pain and strife, to the sure establishment of His Holy 
Kingdom of Peace and Brotherhood and Love. 


Secondly, by enabling you to understand something of the 
process of change which through science (especially comparative 
religion) and sound criticism (both historical and literary), is 
vapidly coming over the religious outlook of the world. We know 
that the life of some insects is a continued series of changes; 
they shed at intervals their larval skins and gradually acquire 
new organs, until they arrive at their perfect condition. And we 
do well to remember that the glorious butterfly stage 1s preceded 


not only by the incubatory egg and intensely active caterpillar 


iv. 


stages but also, more immediately, by the apparently dormant pupa 
or chrysalis state. And just as the brilliant colours of the future 
gay tmago begin to show through the delicate shell of the chrysalis, 
as clear pale green, and ivory black, and burnished gold, and 
molten scarlet-—the bursting of which shell enables the new-born 
butterfly, in all its gorgeous wonderfulness, gradually to extricate 
itself and to enter upon its joyous existence, so is it with Faith 
and the Spiritual Life of Man. The full emergence 1s not yet, 
but the life, as of the little creature in its four stages of egg, cater- 
pillar, pupa and winged insect, is in reality one all the time. 
This process of sloughing the past that the future may develop, 
a process, be it remembered, in the life of thought and of faith, 
repeated from time to time during the ages of the past, you may see, 
to some little extent, illustrated in this book. Nurtured in the old 
traditionalism myself I still value it, but as largely symbolical of 
the richer, deeper truth which ts ever being unfolded, and which 1s 
slowly but surely superseding it. And this inestimable boon 
I should like you to share increasingly with me. The coming 
generation will no longer be content with that which has served 
to satisfy their elders. 


Lastly (and this is where all of you can assist if you like), some 
War Fund, tf practicable, for our own Herefordshire men (includ- 
ing of course many from Bromyard), who are engaged in freeing 
Palestine from Turkish misrule and tyranny, will be helped by 
any profits which may accrue from this publication. The decision 
will be with my two kind Churchwardens and myself. May I 
therefore ask every reader of this letter to become a purchaser 
himself and if possible a purveyor to his friends ? 


I am very grateful to those of you who have already promised 
to do this. 


Yours sincerely, 
FRANCIS E. POWELL. 
Bromyard Vicarage, — 


Worcester. sat 
Whitsuntide, 1917. 
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PREFATORY AND INTRODUCTORY. 





THE substance of these addresses, prepared after three recent 
visits to Palestine, had been given in four churches—to two 
educated congregations (at St. Mary’s, Beverley, and Holy 
Trinity, Hastings), and to two intelligent congregations in 
Yorkshire villages (Sewerby and Etton), before it was, by 
request, preached in Bromyard Parish Church. Although it 
bore little of the special characteristics of Lenten sermons 
it appeared to interest and instruct both cultured and un- 
cultured alike by connecting and, in a sense, locating certain 
fundamentals of the Christian Faith, Discipline and Worship, 
with those sacred places in the Holy Land, with which these 
fundamentals are so closely associated. And in each parish 
a wish was expressed to read the addresses at leisure. I am 
therefore, at length, having them printed, with frequent 
additions in text and notes and occasional modifications, and 
I have relegated to an Appendix (as not coming within the 
purview of the course of sermons I had sketched for myself) 
certain interesting subjects connected with the Sacred Sites, 
which to have omitted altogether from a book on the Holy 
Land, however slight, would have been like leaving Hamlet 
out of the play called by his name. And in this Appendix 
I have also added a few slight sketches of the modern and 
lighter side of Eastern life which, as having affinity with what 
I call the Humour of the Bible, will not be regarded, I hope, 
as altogether incongruous.* Are not the grave and the gay 
often found together in life? Why then should we always 
keep them separate in books ? 

Most of the important places between the Lebanon and 
Moab, with their chief religious and historical associations, 
are here briefly and popularly described. But critical ques- 
tions, both of exegesis and of topography, have been but 
rarely referred to. Throughout, the Bible has been generally 
accepted at its traditional face-value, although, even so, 
occasional care has been taken to discriminate between religious 
“judgments of value’’ and statements of scientific and 
historical truth, for both have, of course, their place in the 
economy of thought and of life, and should not be confused. 
But to discuss or even to state the many intensely and gravely 
important problems of which I am only too fully conscious 





*Dr, South, a celebrated divine of the 17th Century, on being reproved by 
his Bishop for his witticisms, replied, ‘‘Do you mean to say that if God had 
given you any wit you would not have used it?” 


2 THE PRINCIPLE OF SYMBOLISM. 


would have been out of place in this unpretentious little 
brochure, intended not for the public at large but for my 
parishioners alone. Such at least was my original intention. 


At the same time the opportunity has been taken—is it not 
a pity that it is not more often and. generally taken ?—of 
letting more of our ordinary and otherwise busy people know 
more of the now well and long ascertained truth concerning 
certain books and parts of books of the Bible, e.g., S. John and 
Daniel. The principle too of symbolism, i.e. indirect des- 
cription,* conveying to the mind the idea or semblance: of 
something which is not shewn but only realized by associ- 
ation with it—the butterfly and the phoenix, for instance, 
expressing faith in the Resurrection—is now largely regarded 
as pervading not only such books but nearly all Religion’s 
content, if not indeed the whole life and meaning of the material 





*See this especially in any Biblical description of Heaven, or reference to 
the other world. The Great Unseen Reality, probably circumstanding, 
underlying and interfusing all phenomena, is not directly described, but is 
suggested by the symbolic images which are presented or employed. Even as 
words, both written and spoken, are but symbols or signs which authority or 
custom has associated with them in order to express or denote certain ideas 
of the mind. For instance, the New Jerusalem, “ the Jerusalem which is 
above ’’ is obviously suggested by ‘‘ the Jerusalem that now is ’”’ (Gal. iv. 26). 
Again, Paradise is a Persian word meaning Park or Garden ; and Hell (Gehen- 
na) is the Valley of Hinnom on the south-west of Jerusalem. After its 
defilement because of its association with heathen cults (Moloch, Tammuz, 
Astarte, &c.), it became the place for depositing the carcases of criminals 
and animals and for burning the city’s refuse, ‘where the worm dieth not and 
the fire is not quenched.” Paradise and Gehenna thus suggested the two 
parts of Sheol or Hades, the place of departed spirits, the two being close 
together yet separated by an impassable gulf, according to the Rabbis (see 
Luke xvi. 23-26). Once more, Isaiah probably employed the idea of serpents, 
themselves suggestive, by their quick gliding, of flashes of lightning, as 
guardians of the Divine Presence. For serpents were often kept (much as 
animals still are in Chinese temples) in the courts of Egyptian temples, and 
were sometimes painted on the temple doors. he Hebrew for serpent is 
Saraph (Num. xxi. 6; Isa. xiv. 29; Enoch xx. 7: Ixi. 10, &c.), from which 
“ seraphim ”’ is probably derived. So while the people degraded this symbol 
to a superstitio s fetish (2 Kings xviii. 4), the prophet sought to elevate it 
to a sacramental symbol (Isa. vi. 2-8). Similarly, Ezekiel used the idea of 
the great winged, human-headed bulls of Babylon (excavated in our own day 
from the ruins of palaces and temples) as emblematic of Jehovah’s Presence 
(Ezek. i. 5-11). These were themselves suggestive of the heavy thunder- 
clouds which had already been personified as cherubs (Ps. xviii. 10). He 
probably also used the extraordinary meteorological conditions of the Mesopo- 
tamian desert, its often strange sunrise and sunset, its whirling sandstorms 
etc., to suggest the majesty of the Divine (Ezek. i. 4, 15-25). The seer at 
Patmos combined these two conceptions of Isaiah and Ezekiel (Rev. iv. 5-9) 
and it is not improbable that the rocks emerging with the receding tide out 
of the sea (whose blue waters, changing to the purple of wine and the green 
of emerald, “‘ flush and flash in the light as the hues on the plumage of a 
dove ’’), and the cloud-shapes of the Mediterranean sky—ethereal in their 
lightness, gossamer-like in their texture, celestial in their beauty—may have 
suggested other of his strange figures and angelic appearances. See Tees ttone 
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FaitH BASED ON Cosmic REALITY. 2 


Universe itself. To me, at least, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that Christianity is the sacramental or mystical symbol 
of factuality, by which I mean the inner spiritual and allegorical 
interpretation of the every-day facts of our human experience 
and of such cosmical existence as comes within the sphere of 
human knowledge. Much as the Holy of Holies, dark and 
empty as it was in the last Temple of Jerusalem, was itself a 
majestic symbol of the Unseen Eternal, ‘‘ dark with excess of 
light.’’ One of the earliest names of the Creed itself is ‘‘ the 
Symbol,” or, as Tertullian called it, ‘‘ the Token.’”’ We should 
not therefore necessarily be restricted to any interpretation 
which has been given it in the past. For the underlying 
theory of the Christian Church is that we are dependent upon 
the Living Spirit for the interpretation of the facts of life 
(including past historical facts and ancient documents), and 
not upon what various people, whether living or dead, may 
have thought the Christian Creed meant. To say nothing of 
the varying interpretations we find in the Pauline epistles 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, have we not in the Four 
Gospels themselves at least three interpretations of the Christ, 
Marcan, Logian* and Johannine ? 

And it is as this idea becomes increasingly and adequately 
realized that a living freedom and a progressive force will be 
brought into human life, not however as intellectual speculation 
or formulated dogma but rather as a spiritual passion. ‘‘ Let 
every good and true Christian understand,” wrote 5. Augustine, 
the great teacher of the Western Church (would that he had 
always been true to and consistent with this splendid principle !) 
“ that truth, wherever he finds it, belongs to his Lord.”’ 

“Tt fortifies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, Truth isso; , 

That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 

Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 

I steadier step, when I recall 

That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall.”’ 
Then “ the god of this world,” a Bible term for ignorance and 
bigotry, selfishness and cruelty, will no longer blind men’s 
thoughts, but the light of the glorious Gospel of the great 
Love-life, focussed in the Christ-ideal, piercing through (as 
Origen, the ablest and most illuminating of the ancient fathers, 
was ever insisting) the thin shell of the letter down to the inner 
kernel of its meaning, will shine through into men’s hearts 
and consciences, and the universal redemption by the Spirit 
of the Christ will be well on its way to the ultimate goal. 


*The Sayings (Logia) of Jesus, as a separate Gospel, now lost but largely 
incorporated with St. Mark in our First and Third Gospels. See p. 123. 





4 ' THE MEANING OF RELIGION. 


“Not only to give light those urns 
Of golden fire adorn the skies ! 
Not for her vision only burns 
The glory of a woman’s eyes ! * 
But in those flames and that fine glance 
Th’ authentic flags of heaven advance. 


In them we know our life divine, 

For which th’ unnumbered planets roll ! 
Action and suffering are but sign : 
Within the shadow dwells the soul ; 
And till we rend this earthly thrall 

We do not truly live at all.” 


To me the very fact that we are in a position to sit in judg- 
ment upon the terrible follies and crimes, the weaknesses and 
aberrations of which poor humanity, including the Church, 
has been, and still is, alas, guilty is satisfactory proof that the 
Christian Ideal and Hope will eventually be reached. There is 
far more evidence of the Father-heart in humanity to-day 
than there was, say, ten thousand years ago. It does not 
follow that because “‘ the mills of God grind slowly ”’ that they 
are not grinding at all, or that the finest wheat flour will not be 
the ultimate deposit. Man having come so far on his journey 
is, I am convinced, destined to go the whole way. 

“ Religion,” said Bp. Creighton, “means the knowledge of 
our destiny and of the means of fulfilling it.” Every person 
who reflects at all must have some theory of the Universal 
Order of things in which he finds himself. And this theory, if 
coupled with an earnest and intelligent desire to be reconciled 
to this Order, and so to understand the meaning and to carry 
out the purpose of his life, is that person’s religion. It will 
impel him to hold and to realize so far as possible the loftiest 
ideal of which he is capable. It will bind him to the Great 
Spirit of the Universe and to all that is good and true and 
beautiful. It will urge him to mutual service and brotherhood. 
Dogmatic barriers of speculative opinion are being rapidly 
thrown down, for the day of exclusiveness is passing. A truer 
Catholicity is succeeding in spite of many a lingering effort to 
narrow and to restrict its conditions. 

“ He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic ! rebel! a thing to flout ; 
But love and I had the wit to win ; 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 





*When dying, Bunsen said to his wife : In thy face I have seen the Eternal. 
He had got beyond the fleshy veil to the reality behind, beyond the symbol 
to that which it symbolized. 


“ PATRIOTISM IS NOT ENOUGH.” 5 


In seeking to steer clear of the Scylla of Traditionalism and 
to avoid being engulfed in the Charybdis of Rationalism I shall 
be probably opposed by those who fancy themselves secure on 
the rock of the one or enjoy the whirling iconoclasm of the 
other. Both alike possess certain controversial advantages. 
But if the negotiation of the true passage requires more skill 
and daring than I possess, of its eventual navigation I am 
convinced.* Meanwhile Cardinal Newman’s words are my 
solace: “ We know our place and our portion ; to give a witness 
and to be condemned ; to be ill-used and to succeed. Such 
is the law attached to the promulgation of truth : its preachers 
suffer, but its cause prevails.”’ 

The expense of publication has been largely borne by kind, 
valued friends, and especially by the two wardens of Bromyard 
—Mrs. Phipps and Mr. Maurice Church—and by Sir Richard 
Stapley, to whom I am grateful. They share with me the 
opinion that, in the horror and madness of the vast cataclysm 
that threatens to submerge our modern civilization, anything 
which fosters and strengthens faith and hope and love—iife’s 
three mystical graces—is to be welcomed. For, with Nurse 
Cavell, we all should “ now see that patriotism is not enough,”’ 
and that our life, which to-day has become so stern and so 
awful, is nevertheless—as witness the mystical brotherhood of 
self-sacrificing heroes whose generous loyalty to Freedom and 





NOTE ON TRADITIONALISM, SECULARISM, AND MODERNISM. 

*The Literary Guide, the ably written monthly organ of the R.P.A. which 
is so successfully carrying out its campaign against the older Traditionalism, 
recently acknowledged that the Liberal and Modernist exponents of Christian- 
ity were the doughtiest opponents of Rationalism. ‘The position, it seems to 
me, may be thus illustrated. There was a time in our lives, which we may call 
the Infant School period, when we not only were delighted with the Fairy 
tales and Fables of Ajsop offered us as our mental pabulum, but also believed 
implicitly in their literal truth: the wolf said this, the fox did that, etc! 
On passing into the Junior School period we repudiated, with indignation 
and scorn, all acceptance of such stories and, in our superior judgment, 
pronounced them as babyish: What nonsense to suppose that animals ever 
talked and acted as A’sop made us once believe that they did! But long before 
we passed out of the “ Upper Sixth ”’ we had learned that the two extreme 
positions of ‘‘ all truth’ and “no truth” did not exhaust the categories of 
thought. The pendulum had swung too far in both directions ; there was a 
happy mean which conveyed much. ‘The fables could not be dismissed either 
as all true or as all false. They contained a very real truth to those who 
approached them in the right spirit. May I, without offence, suggest that 
the Traditionalist attitude towards Religion is represented by the first stage, 
the Secularist attitude by the second, and the Modernist by the third ? 

When contemplating a stained-glass window we do not judge it by the canons 
of historical science but by those of pictorial art. The gorgeous robes of 
Christ and His apostles, with the halos about their heads, are misleading to 
those who demand realism, but are full of very real truth to those who rever- 
entially regard them as ‘“‘ judgments of value.’”’ Thus do many of us approach 
the article; of the Catholic Faith. Traditionalism, in its primitive, childlike 
search for spititual reality, is the outward and symbolic sign of inward and 
spiritual truth. 


6 A MysTICAL HARVEST AND VINTAGE. 


Justice, even unto death, evokes our never-dying pride and 
gratitude—great and sacred beyond our highest conceptions. 
While our power of endurance in this stupendous conflict 
(which, in man’s wilful negation of God, is but the story of 
Babel repeating itself, and is a trial of which none can see the 
end or issue), will depend upon the spiritual quality of our 
nature and the moral texture of our faith. 


It would savour of pedantry to cite, by name, the several 
authors of books and articles to whom I am indebted for much 
that is here written.* Open acknowledgment is fairly frequent ; 
but even this by no means exhausts all that I owe wittingly or 
unwittingly. Perhaps I can best clear myself by saying that 
here there is little that is original and that even this little is of 
small value. All that I desire in any way to claim is that I 
merely (to use Bacon’s well-known words) “ rang the bell to 
call the wits together,” or (to vary the metaphor) with my 
common-place scrap-book as a bag at my side, I have sought 
to glean some ears of golden corn and to gather a few clusters 
of luscious grapes, from the rich harvest and fruity vintage of— 


“Those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which [several] hundred years ago were nail’d, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross.’’—King Henry IV. 





*Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine; Sir George Adam Smith’s Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land; The Lands of Scripture by Manning and Green ; 
The Holy Land by John Kelman, and articles in the Encyclopcedia Biblica, 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible and in the Encyclopcedia Britannica may 
be specially mentioned. 
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ALAY.O 
“ THE PLEASANT AND GLORIOUS LAND.” 


(I Enoch Ixxxix. 40). 


Where Gilead sheds her fragrant balm ; 
And bloom is bathed in Hermon’s dews ; 
Mid Lebanon’s snow ; ’neath Judah’s palm ; 

On sinuous Jordan’s banks, to muse : 


Where Carmel rears his stately head ; 

And Sharon’s Plain is decked with flowers ; 
Down Kedron’s Vale ; in Olivet’s shade ; 

On Salem’s walls, to pass the hours : 


By strand of lone and sad Dead Sea ; 
Near Bethany’s sweet home of peace ; 
O’er lake and hills of Galilee, 
In mind to dwell till life shall cease. 


Though later thoughts new paths reveal 
As, pheenix-like, spent ash they leave 
To soar on wings of Faith, and feel 
The strong, free air that Man must breathe, 


Yet Land, where milk and honey flow, 
Till Christ’s Ideal be wholly met 

Our Earth will never cease to owe 
Thee grateful praise, Affection’s debt. 


For thou dost tell of Mystic Light ; 
Thou bids’t Man e’er renew his youth 
In hopeful quest for Vision Bright 
Of God’s Eternal Love and Truth. 
Bug Ps 





N.B.—To those, whose ideas of scansion ave offended in the third lines, of ithe 
first two verses, may I suggest the substitution of “‘ Leb’non’s and “‘ Ol’vet's 
vespectively, although I confess that to an amateur devotee of the Muse Polymnia, 
like myself, such substitution savours of pedantry. And yet, even an amateur 
has his limitations ! 


8 “ Tup Sprritr oF MAN THE LAMP OF THE LORD.” 


I. 
THE PLAIN OF ESDRAELON 
THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE. 


The war of the great day of God, the Almighty. And they 
gathered them together unto the place which ts called in Hebrew, 
Armageddon.—Rev. xvi. 16, 18. 


PALESTINE is a country from which the glory has long departed. 
“The whole land is a venerable ruin” (Schaff), the disused 
scaffolding of “the building not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” The contrast between the glorious past and the 
miserable present is at once startling and sad. Ichabod, 
Ichabod seems inscribed everywhere. ‘“‘I beheld, and lo, the 
fruitful field was a wilderness, and all the cities thereof were 
broken down ”’ (Jer. iv. 26), and at almost every turn one seems 
to hear the reproach of the angel: ‘‘ He is not here; He is 
risen. Why seek ye the Living among the dead?” (Matt. 
xxviii. 6; Luke xxiv.5). Did not our Lord Himself teach us 
that the foundations of religion are to be sought, not in any 
particular place, nor even in any particular event, but in the 
human nature He came to reveal to itself ; that we were not 
to follow those who said “ Lo here ”’ in history, or to “ go forth ”’ 
to those who said ‘“‘ Lo there”’ in geography, but to acknow- 
ledge that “ the kingdom of heaven is within’ that common 
spirit of man which constitutes us brothers and enables us to 
look up to our Father ? Doubtless the cause of true religion 
is suffering greatly because of its many entanglements with the 
past, and we cannot dwell too much upon the necessity of 
seeking for the manifestation of “ the Christ ” in the present, - 
in the full assurance of that great promise: “ Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” Fearful as we 
should be of the temptation, to which many are liable, of 
regarding ourselves as “ the foremost in the files of time,’’ we 
yet do well to recognize that the truth of the present and of the 
future is just as divine as any truth we have inherited from 
“the days of old and the years of ancient times.’ Not the 
land where Jesus lived in the flesh, but the lands where Christ 
may live in the spirit should be our chief concern. 

And yet Palestine is a place which awakens feelings which no 
other land can awaken, It is a country which is known to 
people of all nations as no other foreign land is known. When 
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our King Richard I. caught his first glimpse of Jerusalem he 
hid his face behind his shield and said, ‘Oh! Lord God, if I 
am not thought worthy to win back the Holy Sepulchre, I am 
not worthy to see it.’ Such sentiments are worthy of all 
respect.- They should and they do possess those folk who 
‘“longen to go on pilgrimages.” Nothing very exceptional, 
whether in grandeur of scenery or splendour of temples, must 
be expected. And yet the mountains of Lebanon (10,539 ft.), 
with Hermon’s hoary dome (9,200 ft,), its eternal white tent seen 
even from the Dead Sea; the ruins of Baalbec,* near Damascus R 
and the Temple area in Jerusalem, will bear comparison with 
almost any scenery or ruins in the world. _ But here the thought- 
ful traveller is naturally dominated by those religious and 
historical associations which have been with him from his 
earliest days. And so, as he wanders from place to place, he 
seeks to recall in imagination those splendid heroes and saints, 
the glorious company of the apostles ; the goodly fellowship 
of the prophets ; the noble army of martyrs; above all the 
Divine figure of our Lord Himself, “‘ Whose blessed feet walked 
o’er those holy fields.’”” For what do those sacred sites really 
stand? What is it that gives permanent. value to those 
struggles and aspirations which are recalled as we contemplate 
these holy places? We deem the Crusaders mistaken, their 
splendid enthusiasm notwithstanding, when they sought to 
save their souls by fighting to regain this Holy Land. But 
pilgrims and crusaders we all are meant to be, each is called 
to leave the house of bondage and to journey through life’s 
wilderness to the Promised Land, as earnestly and as whole- 
heartedly as the thousands of Russian pilgrims. one can see 
every year, making their way to the Jordan; each of us is 
urged to fight, as bravely and as devotedly as did the Knights 
Templar of old, in that war in which there is no discharge. 





*Dedicated to the Baal or lord (literally husband) of the Beka’a (meaning 
the cleft of ground or plain). On the huge Acropolis are some of the largest 
ruins of temples to be seen. There are stones in the wall of the Haram (Temple 
enclosure) which measure 69 feet (seventy-six of them therefore would extend 
a mile) by 14 feet in width and 14 in height. They weigh more than 1,500 
tons each, and have been carried from a quarry a mile away and placed in 
the wall 35 feet above the ground. The Temple of the Sun on this massive 
mural platform, with its Propylea or gateway, steps, portico, and enormous 
columns and courts, must have been the largest and in many respects the most 
magnificent ever erected. Near it stand the Temples of Jupiter, Bacchus 
and Venus. Here one sees massive strength and prodigious size combined 
with beautiful and minutely detailed ornamentation. There is very little 
Phoenician work, but it is mainly Roman, dating from the first three centuries 
of our era, and so seems to have been the last splendid attempt of the old 
Paganism to hold its own amid the inrushing flood of Christianity. In the 
quarry there is one stone not quite wholly hewn from the rock. I climbed it 
and found it large enough for a standard cricket pitch with room for the bowler 
behind one wicket and for the wicket-keeper behind the other. 


Ba6) LIFE’S WARFARE. 


It is with this war that earnest Church-people are now 
specially concerned. For Lent is ‘‘a time when kings go 
forth to battle,’’ when weapons are refurbished, when armour 
is again put on. Life is a battlefield on which man is called 
to engage with every enemy that assaults his own peace and 
assails the better life of nations ; to fight with the sin which 
works ruin and havoc here, and gives victory to the grave and 
provides death with its sting. Hence it is that when by 
Baptism we were enrolled in “ Christ’s Church militant here in 
earth,” we were signed “‘ with the sign of the cross, in token 
that hereafter we should not be ashamed to confess the faith 
of Christ crucified, but manfully to fight under His banner 
against sin, the world and the devil, and to continue Christ’s 
faithful soldiers and servants unto our life’s end.”’ And Lent 
comes round every year not only as the drill-season of the 
Christian soldier but as the reminder of the never-ending 
battle of the great day of God Almighty, which is referred to 
in the Apocalypse, when the kings of the earth and of the 
whole world are gathered together unto a place called in the 
Hebrew tongue, Armageddon. 

The place alluded to has been the great battlefield of nations 
for centuries.* It is the celebrated Plain of Esdraelon, or 
Valley of Jezreel, which separates the hills and valleys of 
southern Palestine from the bolder mountains of Galilee, those 
roots of the great cloud-ascending Lebanon which lies in the 
further north. The plain is twelve miles wide and stretches 
from the shores of the Mediterranean on the west to the deep 
valley of the Jordan on the east. The traveller between 
Haifa, situated at the foot of Carmel on the beautiful bay of 
Acre, and Nazareth, nestling among the hills to the north-east, 
will cross the plain by Harosheth of the Gentiles, where Sisera, 
the Canaanite captain, had gathered together all his chariots, 
even nine hundred chariots of iron. Haifa is probably referred 
to in Deborah’s song, where it is suggested that we should read 
“ Asher settled down at Haifa on the sea and remained in her 
creeks ’’ or inlets on the Bay of Acre. The ride along this 
“ ganglion of the natural main route of traffic and of war ”’ is 
of great interest and of no little beauty. The plain of Esdraelon 
was very largely the portion of the tribe of Issachar. In 
Jacob’s blessing of his twelve sons we have what Sir G. Adam 





*Among the rocks on the banks of the Dog River, eight miles north of 
Beirfit, may be seen a number of inscriptions cut by the many kinds of soldiers 
who have during several centuries passed that way. Egyptian hieroglyphic 
Babylonian and Assyrian cuneiform, Persian, Greek, Latin and French are 
to be read. Every general from Rameses the Great to Napoleon III. seems 
to have recorded something as he encamped in this neighbourhood. 


THE TERRITORY OF ISSACHAR. IIE 


Smith has called “ the happiest sketch of a landscape and its 
history that was ever drawn in half-a-dozen lines.” 
“ Issachar is a large-limbed ass 

Stretching himself between the sheepfolds : 

For he saw a resting-place that it was good, 

And the land that it was pleasant. 

So he bowed his shoulder to bear, 

And became a servant under task-work.”’ (Gen. xlix. 14-15). 
It is an exact description of this plain and suggests the chief 
characteristic of its history. Hills: bound the plain on either 
side. On the west is the range of Carmel, “ the little garden,” 
still famous for “the excellency ”’ of its wild flowers, where 
Elijah met and vanquished the prophets of Baal. And on the 
south-east stretch the mountains of Gilboa where “the 
shield of Saul was vilely cast away,” and Tabor and Hermon 
which “ rejoice in God’s Name.”” And there between sprawls 
the plain just as a loosened ass will roll and stretch his legs 
in the Syrian sunshine. As one looks down upon it from either 
mountain side, with its fertile tracts of corn and occasional 
woods of oak and clusters of palm and olive, and the little 
torrent, “that ancient river, the river Kishon,” coursing 
along it to the western sea, its occasional inlets in the bordering 
hills seem to suggest the limbs of an animal—“‘ a large limbed 
ass stretching himself between the sheep-folds,”’ a field in which 
to lie down and roll about and be happy. And yet “ this 
resting-place that was good, this land that was pleasant,” 
must be paid for. So Issachar “‘ bowed his-shoulder to bear, 
and became a servant under task-work.” His brothers 
Manasseh on the north, and Naphthali on the south, in their 
mountain-fastnesses, could enjoy an independence which 
Issachar on the plain could not. Arabs from beyond Jordan 
were constantly robbing him of his corn ; and this plain, being 
on the highway between Egypt and Babylon, was the classic 
battlefield of Israel.* From the days of Jabin in the time of 
the Judges down to those of Napoleon Buonaparte, who on 
this very plain—the earthworks he threw up, over a hundred 
years ago, can still be seen—suffered the first great retreat of 
his wonderful career, Esdraelon has been the scene of much 
warfare. Its very soil as one looks down upon it from its 
mountain-borders—“ red in its apparel ’’—suggests the colour 
of the blood which has so often soaked it. And so when the 
apocalyptic seer describes the kings of the earth and of the 
whole world going forth to the battle of the great day of God 
Almighty, he says that ‘‘ He gathered them together unto a 
place called in the Hebrew tongue, Armageddon,” that is, the 
Plain of Megiddo or Esdraelon. 


*Cf, Belgium, between France and Germany, the cock-pit of Europe. 
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Here was fought the battle of Israel against the Midianites, 
with the stirring war-cry ‘ the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon,’ which made the foe flee before the three hundred 
chosen warriors of Israel, who, “‘ faint yet pursuing,” followed 
them beyond the fords of Jordan. Here “ Zebulon and 
Naphthali were a people that jeoparded their lives unto the 
death in the high places of the field,” when Deborah awoke 
and uttered a song, and Barak arose and led Israel’s captivity 
captive, in the war against Jabin king of Canaan. Here too 
occurred the mournful defeat of the Israelites at the hands of 
the Philistines, when Saul and Jonathan his son,—‘ swifter 
than eagles, stronger than lions,’—lay dead on the field, 
having fallen down slain on the mountains of Gilboa. With 
what melancholy pathos is recalled the visit of Israel’s des- 
pondent king to the witch of Endor, which little place is seen 
hugging the mountains on the north. How are the mighty 
fallen and the weapons of war perished! In this plain is seen 
the slaughter-place of the priests of Baal when Elijah let not: 
one of them escape ; here is the road along which Jehu rode 
when breathing slaughter against the house of Ahab ; here was 
waged the sad battle of Megiddo* when the Egyptians defeated 
the much-loved reformer king, when “ all Judah and Jerusalem 
mourned for Josiah, and Jeremiah lamented for Josiah ; and 
all the singing men and the singing women spake of Josiah in 
their lamentations to this day, and made them an ordinance 
in Israel.’”’ Here too was that enormous camp of the Syrians 
when Judith, another ‘“‘ mother in Israel arose,’ and cut off 
the head of Holofernes. How constant throughout the 
centuries here has been the pageant of commerce and war and 
judgment. Here one recalls the march of elephants and 
engines belonging to the hated tyrant Antiochus Epiphanest 


*An Egyptian obelisk in Constantinople, sister to Cleopatra’s Needle 
which, with others in Paris and Rome, was once at On (Heliopolis), records 
another battle of Megiddo, 1,000 years earlier. Cf. Jer. xlili. 13, R.v. 

{The revelation conveyed in ‘‘ Daniel”’ is largely in the form of dreams 
and their interpretation, centring about the person of a certain Daniel who 
is regarded as having lived at Nebuchadnezzar’s court in Babylon in the 
sixth century B.C. ; whereas the real situation with which the book deals is 
some four hundred years later, just before the time of the splendid Maccabean 
revolt against the Syrian King, Antiochus Epiphanes. ‘The destruction of 
four great empires has been recorded, and with that of the last, the Macedonian 
empire of Alexander the Great, Judzea formed the apple of discord between: 
the two chief Greek kingdoms then formed—the Egyptian Ptolemaic and the 
Syrian Seleucid. It was when the Jews were in danger of becoming a victim 
of the Hellenizing zeal of the Syrian King that the book of Daniel was written 
(167 B.Cc.). The Messiah, who was to deliver the Jews, is described as one 
who comes on the clouds of heaven, as a Son of Man Who receives from the 
Ancient of Days an eternal Kingdom, and all peoples shall do Him homage 
(Dan. vii. 13-14). It is the promise of the substitution of Humanity for 
brutish despotisms. When shall we see the conception of the Son of Man 
taking the place of the Russian bear, the German eagle, the British lion, etc. ? 
Our Union Jack is a tenderer symbol—a blood red cross on a pure white 
ground with a little bit of Heaven’s blue in the corners. 
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who set up “ the abomination of desolation” in the Temple at 
Jerusalem. And in bright and pleasing contrast one pictures 
the elegant and dainty litters of Cleopatra and her ladies 
making their way to Jericho, the fragrant city of palm trees. 
Along this plain marched Pompey and Mark Antony, Vespasian 
and Titus, at the head of their Roman legions ; and down those 
mountain-sides streamed the dauntless men of Galilee to attack 
them. For a time an early Christian civilization stretched 
along this plain until the Mohammedan hosts routed the 
Byzantine army up this same valley of Jezreel. Once again, 
the plain sees the return of the sign of the cross, for Crusaders 
from Western Europe have come to do battle with the Saracens. 
But after a couple of centuries of varying fortune the Crusaders 
are driven from their last stronghold, Athlit on the coast, 
where still stands the fine old banqueting hall in which the 
Knights Templar had their last meal, before sadly descending 
the stone steps—still washed by the waves of the Levant— 
and embarking for Cyprus. “Seen from the sea,” says Mr. 
Kelman, “the compact and rounded promontory of Athlit 
presents the appearance of a clenched fist menacing and 
defiant. Its history grimly corroborates the imagination that 
here through centuries of decay the land as it were gathers 
itself together, and thrusts out this grim headland in perpetual 
defiance of the Western World.” (The Holy Land, p. 194). 
Of Napoleon’s retreat along this plain in 1799 we have already 
spoken ; and should the Eastern question involve another 
great war, this celebrated plain, because of its position near 
Acre which, as the Crusaders discovered, is ‘‘ the key to Syria,” 
may see a renewal of carnage.* 

To ascend the highest of the fourteen hills which enclose 
Nazareth reposing in their midst like “‘ a goblet of pearls set in 








*This was written in 1909, and I have allowed the sentence to stand. The 
battles of Rafa and Gaza, some eighty miles to the S.W., are the nearest up 
to the time of writing (April 2nd, 1917). The former was fought at the spot 
where in 217 B.C. the army led by the worthless voluptuary, Ptolemy IV., 
the Greek King of Egypt, to the astonishment of the world, defeated the army 
of Antiochus III., the young Greek King of Syria, and so frustrated his attempt 
to invade Egypt. It is referred to in Dan. xi. 10-12, which (changing the 
apocalyptic future into the historic past) may be thus fairly paraphrased : 
Antiochus the Great assembled a multitude of mighty forces which, having 
attacked the King of Egypt, over-flowed and passed through and, after 
wintering, returned even to the fortress (of Gaza. There is a Hebrew asson- 
ance in the two words, Gaza being Asia’s fortress against Africa). The 
choleric Ptolemy Philopater came forth and fought with the Syrian Antiochus, 
whose multitudinous hosts were given into the Egyptian’s hands, so that his 
heart was exalted. But though thousands were cast down at Raphia, no 
permanent advantage was gained. Gaza, mentioned in the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets (1300B8.c.), is a place of commercial importance (pop.16,000), Ithas 
been frequently beseiged by Tiglath-Pileser U1. (734 B.c.), Alexander the Great 
(332 B.c.), Alexander Jannnzs (96 B.c.), Napoleon (1799 A.D.), etc. 
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emeralds ”’ will well repay the slight fatigue. The view to be 
obtained from here is one of striking interest and grandeur ; 
and it is one which the Holy One of Nazareth must often have 
had. Amid so much which breathes of death and war it was 
pleasing to allow the eye to single out two little places which 
speak of life and peace. One is the ancient Shunem which 
lies at the foot of little Hermon, the other is the tiny village of 
Nain. It was at Shunem that “a great woman,” the good, 
kind Shunammite, made a little chamber on the wall, and set 
there a bed and a stool and a candlestick, that the prophet 
Elisha might freely pass in and out. Content to dwell among 
her own people, she refused to be spoken for to the king or to 
the captain of the host. But when a son was granted to her 
old age her cup of happiness ran over. Although scarcely a 
trace of ancient Shunem remains, the surrounding scenery 
must be much the same. In those luxuriant corn-fields of the 
plain the child of the great woman of Shunem will have received 
sunstroke, and have said to his father, ‘““ My head, my head 
And he said to a lad, Carry him to his mother. And the child 
sat on her knees till noon, and then died.’’ We can follow 
the poor mother as she rides hurriedly across the plain to the 
prophet’s haunt on Carmel. We hear her brave “It is well ”’ 
amid her sobs, and we watch her joy as she receives back her 
son alive and well. Thus Shunem in the plain appeals to us. 
The other place is Nain—a small, poverty-stricken village with 
its entrance up the rough hill-side, where— 
“ A dead heat 
Quivered upon the firm and sleeping dust.”’ 

It must have been up that very path which leads to a group 
of rock-hewn graves, that the Lord of Life is said to have met 
the procession of death when they carried out the body of that 
young man, the only son of his mother, and she a widow. 
It was there He saw the sorrowing woman and had compassion 
and said, ““ Weep not.” Then turning to the bier His word 
of pity became the command of power, and He said, “ Young 
man, I say unto thee, Arise. And he that was dead sat up and 
began to speak. And He delivered him to his mother.” 

Such incidents of life and peace associated as they are with 
those awful ones of blood and carnage which have made the 
Plain of Esdraelon so famous, are typical of life. That Vale 
of Jezreel—and Esdraelon is but the Greek form of Jezreel, 
as Armageddon is of Ur Megiddo—which smiles back upon the 
gleaming sunlight, has glittered with the lances of Canaan, 
and rumbled under the chariot-wheels of Egypt, and buried 
many an arrow from the twanging bowstrings of Assyria. Its 
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rich soil has been trodden by Macedonia’s legions and has 
heard the clashing of the broad-swords of Rome. Those 
enclosing hills have rung with the battle-cry of Crusader and 
Turk, and have echoed with the artillery of England and 
France. Thus does Esdraelon speak to us of that conflict 
of life in which temptation and sin, sorrow and care seek to 
assault and overthrow the souls of men. Human martyrdom 
is ever the price of human progress; sacrifice and service are 
ever conditioning the development towards that perfection of 
mankind which the golden age of the future has in store. 
During this awful and titanic struggle between the nations it is 
our duty to be loyal tothe moral and spiritualinterpretation of 
life, and to feel that the magnificent legacy of heroism which 
the terrible conflict is leaving us is an incentive to provide a 
nobler brotherhood among men, anda purer, truer faith in God. 
We have seen how all the skilfully woven bonds of traditional 
religion and culture, of science and politics, have snapped like 
burnt tow, and their noblest results have been swept into a 
whirlpool of elemental convulsion. Man’s motives are too 
evidently of the earth, earthy. His enthusiasm and ventures 
should have their foundations in the deathless Unseen. The 
deepest of all sciences—the science of salvation, the redemption 
of man’s truest self, the promotion of man’s truest happiness— 
must be studied and practised as all other sciences have recently 
been. It is not man’s mastery over nature which is the 
decisive factor in life, for this only makes strife more deadly, 
and tends to “ sink the great Zon in blood.”’ Itis rather man’s 
victory in the great battle of Christ against Self. But peace, 
as well as strife, has left its impress on Esdraelon. Those 
battles have been long hushed into silence and a restful calm 
now reigns there supreme. Is it not anallegory of life? The 
wars waged here have been of doubtful or varying fortune. 
Victory and defeat seemed to alternate for those who then 
represented the Church of God. But in that great day of God 
Almighty, to which the seer at Patmos referred, though the 
battle seem to hang long in suspense, the ultimate victory is 
assured. The Captain of our salvation, the Lord of Life and 
of Death, goeth forth conquering and to conquer, and Peace 
is His legacy, Sleep after toil, Port after stormy seas, Ease 
after war—a Sabbath rest, as now on that calm, slumbering 
plain, for the people of God. In the Apocalyptic writings 
which are now being so increasingly studied (e.g. the Books of 
Enoch, the Sibylline Oracles, the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, etc.) a flood of light is being poured on the sources 
of the teaching of the New Testament, which should help us in 
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the great social reconstruction in which we must strenuously 
engage after the war. What better teaching can we have 
than that which declares that “the Heavenly Power has 
created the earth alike for all, and in the breasts of all alike 
put the best feelings. The Immortal in the starry heavens 
will give men a common law over the whole earth. There will 
be no war but peace on earth; and king shall be a friend to 
king unto the end of alltime.” If only our organized religious 
bodies had concerned themselves with this instead of the 
metaphysical subtleties and doctrinal wranglings which have 
been so characteristic of ecclesiasticism and sectarianism ! 

It may be difficult always to discern the good in the great 
movements of human society. And if it seem that the armies 
of Anti-Christ are being marshalled so are the armies of the 
Lord of hosts. If there appears to be a growing impatience 
of moral restraint, a growing desire in many to be a law unto 
themselves, an increasing disposition to emancipate oneself 
from the bonds of morality and faith, there is also evident a 
perseverance in well-doing, an earnest effort and struggle 
against sin; a persistence in prayer and aspiration and an 
ardent feeling after the invisible ; above all, an enthusiasm 
for Him who for us men and our salvation fought and overcame 
For it is this which is the great warfare of righteousness and of 
faith in which humanity, for its very life, must of necessity 
be engaged—that fight which is ever being fought between 
the powers of light and of darkness, which is typified here as 
the war of the great day of God Almighty in that place in 
Palestine which is called in the Hebrew, Armageddon. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FourTH GOSPEL. ly, 


Il. 
SHECHEM AND GERIZIM. 


THE SPIRIT TRANSCENDING PLACE AND 
INSTITUTION. 


Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe M é, the hour cometh 
when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem 
worship the Father . . . But the hour cometh, and now is when 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth : for the Father seeketh such to worship Him.—John iv. 
2123. 


The Plain of Esdraelon, that great battlefield of nations, 
suggested to St. John that war of the great day of God Almighty, 
in which so long as life lasts there is no discharge. Shechem 
and Mount Gerizim may suggest to us that the weapons of our 
warfare are spiritual and not carnal, for the pulling down of 
mighty strongholds of evil. For we wrestle not—as they did 
on Esdraelon and other great fields of battle—with flesh and 
blood, but with principalities and powers, with spiritual 
wickedness in high places. And it was at Shechem and under 
Mount Gerizim that our Lord taught the great truth that 
Spirit transcends place and institution—that neither in this 
mountain (for Gerizim is the only place in the world where the 
old Passover is still fully celebrated), nor yet at Jerusalem (the 
holy city chosen of old where men ought to worship) shall the 
Father be worshipped. For the hour cometh and now is when 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth ; for the Father seeketh such to worship Him. The 
expression afid now is” (iv. 23; v. 25 xvi. 32, etc.) is one 
of the many indications that the Gospel is a late writing of the 
period (C. 100-120 A.D.) when the Church had made considerable 
progress both in extent and thought. Even some of the most 
conservative students now see that in “ John’ we have a 
religious philosophy rather than an individual biography, an 
interpretation of the Great Life rather than a record of its 
historical details. The author, whether John the Presbyter 
(whom Papias distinguishes from 5. John, the son of Zebedee) 
or not, was evidently one of the Johannine school found in such 
places as Ephesus and Alexandria, who reported their apostolic 
teacher’s recollections and reflections concerning his Lord. 
“ John ” blends into one resplendent Figure the Jewish Messiah 
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and the Greek Logos. While the earlier evangelists would 
impress the simpler order of minds, “ John ’’ was intended for 
the more educated and philosophic, who would naturally 
meditate upon the nature, origin and destiny of the Christ. 
It therefore is a mystical transfiguration of Jesus’s humanity 
into symbolic ideas of the Christ. “‘ John” tells us that 
Spirit, Light and Love are God (iv. 24; 1 Johni. 5 ; iv. 8) and 
that Christ is the Eternal Thought manifested under seven 
chief aspects of ‘I am’’—Bread, Light, Door, Shepherd, 
Resurrection, Way, Vine. It expresses what. was felt to be 
the mind of the Great Life whom the first disciples had known 
in Jesus of Nazareth but were unable fully to disclose. It 
records such reminiscences of His teaching, as had been given 
to its author, through the refracting medium of a profoundly 
mystical mind steeped in the Groeco-Judaic philosophy of his 
age. So the earliest writers on the Fourth Gospel, such as 
S. Clement, were right in terming it “a spiritual Gospel,”’ 
what we of to-day would call an appreciation, an interpretation, 
the employment of narrative to embody spiritual truth, and 
of history to clothe a spiritual ideal. It sets forth Jesus of 
Nazareth as the life-giver to His age, because He was the 
actual flesh and blood expression of the Eternal Christ, and this 
expression was continued, and still must be continued, in the 
Church of the First-born, of those who seek to cultivate the 
Christ-spirit, and by living forth the Divine in the human soul, 
manifest God to the world. ‘“‘ The passage from the Jesus of 
history to the Christ of theology,”’ says Prof. Gardner, one of 
those lay-writers whose contributions on these subjects are 
often so much weightier than those who, as Mommsen sadly 
but truly says, “ think in fetters,” “ was the greatest step in 
the intellectual history of the Church’ and, may we not add, 
the greatest- hope and the surest ground of such religious 
development as the future has unquestionably in store.* 

The Gospel according to S. John has been called the Gospel 
of the Conversations. It records certain interviews of our Lord 
with individuals—with His first disciples, with the Baptist, 
with Nicodemus, with the man born blind, with the woman of 
Samaria. And the places where these conversations were held 
are all well marked—in the Jordan thicket, on the Mount of 

*“Tt is impossible to pass from the Synoptic Gospels to that of S. John 
without feeling that the transition involves the passage from one world of 
thought to another ”’ (Westcott). “It gave a metaphysical significance to a 
historical fact ; it drew into the domains of cosmology and religious philosophy 
a Person who had appeared in time and space” (Harnack). “ The discourses 
are a blending of fact and interpretation. Historical recollections and inter- 


pretative reflections, the fruit of thought and experience, have come down t 
us inextricably blended ” (Sanday). s : eS 
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Olives, in the Temple courts, by Jacob’s well. But perhaps 
there is no precise spot associated with our Lord’s ministry 
which can be so exactly and indisputably fixed, as that well 
on the edge of which, tired and wearied in the noon-tide heat, 
our Lord sat for rest and refreshment. And if a Samaritan 
woman scrupled to supply a thirsty Jew with water He, 
forgetting His bodily fatigue, would press upon her to receive 
draughts of that spiritual truth with which His heart was ever 
full. These would raise her from the transient and delusive 
life of the world into that abundant life in God which abideth 
ever. 


The traveller, on leaving Judea to depart into Galilee, must, 
like his Lord, “needs go through Samaria.” The road is 
referred to with great topographical precision in the book of 
Judges where Shiloh is spoken of as being “‘ on the north side 
of Bethel, on the east side of the highway that goeth up from 
Bethel to Shechem, and on the south of Lebonah.”’ All these 
places have been identified; the rock-strewn moorland in 
which Bethel is situated being particularly striking. It was 
here that Jacob, a fugitive from his father’s home at Beersheba 
in the south, saw the mysterious vision which formed the 
turning-point in his career, when he looked, as many both 
before and after him have looked, “ across the cloudy element, 
into the eternal sea of Light.” It is astriking parable of the 
soul’s awakening to the meaning and mystery of its existence 
here in earth: an allegory of the luminous and splendid 
moment when our spirit beholds the world bathed in Light 
and we feel its mystic beauty burning in our hearts. We too 
have had our holy dreams and inspiring visions, when we awoke 
to find ourselves overawed and alive to the wonder and the 
solemnity and the glory of the universe of which each one of us 
finds himself a part. The Spirit of God is everywhere present, 
but it is only on rare occasions perchance, that our experience 
enables us to cry ‘“‘ Surely the Lord is in this place and I knew 
it not.” Jacob's dream is the more easily understood when 
the peculiar formation of the place is seen. For the boulders 
and terraces of rocks would suggest to one lying on the ground 
a great stair-case leading up to the sky. And on that stair-case 
—the Spirit here again transcending the place—the messengers 
of God were seen ascending and descending. And from above 
there came the Divine Voice which told the homeless wanderer 
that, little as he thought it, he had a Protector there and 
everywhere, that even in that bare and barren land, where 
“ Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf,” “the Lord was in this place 
though he knew it not.” If you and I, as we wander through 
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life, find it only desert, without any Bethel or God’s house 
in it, depend upon it, it is because “‘ earthborn clouds arise to 
hide ’”’ Him from our inward eyes.* As Emerson so well puts 
it: ‘ That only which we have within, can we see without. 
If we meet no gods, it is because we harbour none. ’’t 

A little to the north is the site of ancient Shiloh, which for 
four centuries sheltered the tabernacle and the ark of the 
covenant. It was here that the childless Hannah prayed and 
was comforted by Eli the high priest. The incidents which 
followed: the birth and dedication of the child Samuel ; the 
annual visit of the happy mother ; the little coat so lovingly 
made for that dear boy, who grew in stature and in favour 
with the Lord and also with men; the aged, sorrowful priest 
who did not control his unworthy sons ; the mysterious Voice 
heard in the silence of the night ere the lamp of God went out 
in the Temple of the Lord, where the ark of God was, and 
Samuel was laid down to sleep ; the mournful tragedy of Eli’s 
death when he heard that the ark of God was taken in battle ; 
and the recognition of all Israel, from Dan even unto Beersheba, 
that Samuel was established to be a prophet of the Lord— 
have not all these incidents of Shiloh been with us from our 
infancy even until now ? 

Leaving Jerusalem in the morning it would be early in the 
evening when the traveller would come, as we read that our 
Lord and His apostles came, “to a city of Samaria, which 
is called Sychar, near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave 
to his son Joseph.’’ And Jacob’s well is still there. We look 
into the well and see that it is deep, and we have nothing to 
draw with. As we drive along the old road we cross a wonder- 
fully fertile plain, and when at the well we are able to “ lift 
up our eyes and look on the fields ”’ which in the early summer 
would be “ white unto harvest.’’ And there, but a little way 
to the west, with its head partly hiding the glory of the declining 
sun, like a priest of God blessing the weary earth, stands the 
mount Gerizim to which the woman will have pointed when she 
told our Lord, ‘‘ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain.” 

*See Thompson’s lines quoted on page 68. 

+A mystic is something more than an interested student of the mysterious. 
For there are many mysterious things in the world which, when unravelled 
and explained, take their place in the texture of ordinary intellectual know- 
ledge ; but the whole point about a mystic is that he has a different order of 
knowledge and experience, and a non-intellectual faculty for apprehending 
the one and entering into the other. Hence the mystic claims a vision far 
clearer than that of the scientist, for the one gets more to the heart of things, 
while the other is occupied with the play of phenomena. A mystic too makes 
his way through life with firmer tread along a directer road and cultivates a 


more lucid awareness than the usual man. To him every bush is aflame with 
God, while the other merely sits down and plucks its blackberries. 





JAcoB’s WELL AND SHECHEM. 2 


Jacob’s well lies a little off the road to the right. Fifteen 
centuries ago a small church was built over it and has long 
been in ruins. But unfortunately it is now being restored. 
For, as one has well said, “if there is any memory of Jesus 
which is essentially of the open air, it is this incident of the 
Well of Samaria . . . of the spot where Jesus sat and saw 
the miles and miles of waving fields, white already to harvest.” 
It has, what von Soden would call “ the very smell of the soil 
of Palestine.” The well is a rain-cistern rather than a spring : 
and thus greater point is given to our Lord’s contrast between 
“this water’ and the “ living water’ which He would give. 
A not unnatural question is raised, why in a district with quite 
an extraordinary abundance of natural springs, Jacob should 
have dug so deepacistern? It should, however, be remembered 
that, throughout the East, water is very jealously guarded by 
the inhabitants, who resent the intrusion of strangers upon 
their rights. And (as Dean Stanley remarks) we have here an 
illustration of Jacob’s prudence. He wished to avoid all 
causes of quarrel with the tribes among whom he had settled. 
As in the time referred to in Genesis so also to-day there are 
frequent quarrels among the peasantry as to the right to use 
wells, which are among the richest possessions of their owners. 

About a mile from the well, at the entrance of the valley, 
which is like a rich carpet carelessly flung between Gerizim 
and Ebal, lies Shechem, the first town of Palestine mentioned 
in the Bible.* It is now called Nablus, a corruption of Nea- 
polis, the name given to it by the Emperor Vespasian. Perhaps, 
after Jerusalem, there is no place in Palestine which has so 
much Bible history connected with it. When Abram first 
entered the Promised Land he pitched his tent and built his 
first altar at Shechem. Here Jacob dwelt after his return 
from Padan-aram, and here the sad story of Dinah and the 
consequent murder of the Shechemites occurred. Here 
Joseph’s brothers fed their father’s flocks when Jacob sent him 
to them. Here was the parcel of ground which Jacob bought 
when he digged the well. Close by is the tomb in which the 

*Israel is first mentioned in any known inscription in the famous stele of 
Menephthah, now in the Cairo Museum. Among those who “ are overthrown ! 
Not one who holds up his head ”—is “ Israel desolated, whose seed is not.” 
If Menephthah, who succeeded Rameses II., the traditional Pharoah of the 
oppression, was the Pharoah drowned in the Red Sea at the Exodus, Israel 
is represented on this stele as being already settled in Southern Palestine, 
where the Hebrew names of Jacob-el and Joseph-el were long known. The 
next known inscription is some 500 years later, when Shalmaneser II., King 
of Assyria, mentions Ahab as a Syrian vassal at the battle of Karkar, 854 B.C. 
This stele is in the British Museum, known as the famous Black Obelisk of 
Shalmaneser II., which also represents Jehu rendering homage to the Assyrian 
King. 
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embalmed body of Joseph was buried, when his descendants 
came up from Egypt. Here on Gerizim and Ebal the blessings 
and cursings were recited whilst the people stood in the valley 
between and said Amen, as we do in our Commination Service. 
It was on Gerizim that Jotham spoke the parable of the trees 
choosing a king. It was at Shechem that Rehoboam, after 
Solomon’s death, met the tribes of Israel, and gave the foolish 
answer which rent his kingdom in twain. Jeroboam dwelt 
here when he was made king of Israel, and it was appointed 
one of the six cities of refuge. 


Some distance to the N.W. lies Dothan on the top of an 
isolated hill, clearly a place suitable for defence. Here occured 
what to me is one of the most striking incidents in the Old 
Testament. The prophet Elisha sought refuge at Dothan, 
where he was driven by his enemies. One morning his servant 
with dismay discovered that these enemies had surrounded 
their hiding-place. Full of fear he rushed to Elisha and said 
that all was lost. ‘‘ Alas, master, how shall we do?” But to 
his surprise the prophet was not in the least put out. Why 
should he be concerned? He tells his servant: “ Fear not: 
for they that be with us are more than they that be with 
them!’ The servant must have thought him mad. What 
an outrageous thing to say! Then Elisha touched the eyes 
of his servant, in other words, made him see with spiritual 
vision, gave him the touch of faith, and as this beautiful and 
impressive story puts it: “‘ Behold, the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha.’”’ No story in 
the Old Testament fascinates me more than this. This vast 
universe, I believe, is a great spiritual reality.* It is my 
profoundest faith that the power on the side of goodness, 
truth and justice is always infinitely greater than it appears 
to be, that the warfare of goodness against evil, light against 
darkness, even when it seems to be waged in loneliness and 
isolation, even when defeat appears to be the end of it, is never 
really of that character. The angel of the Lord tarrieth round 


*The works of Maeterlinck reveal that faith in the invisible order which 
interfuses and circumstands the visible. This spiritual order has two aspects 
—transcendent and immanent. Because we ourselves are cored by the 
Spiritual Reality (God) which is the soul of all the world, it is impossible to 
exaggerate the strength, dignity and splendour of our personal potentiality 
both here and hereafter. By native and inherent right we are kings and 
priests, children of the Spirit with an inalienable inheritance of mastery. 
And there are three great ultimates that man desires—Bread, Beauty and 
Brotherhood. Nor will man’s unrest be allayed until each receives culture 
and satisfaction. ‘‘ Man doth not live by bread alone.” But the Bread 
question cannot be solved until we attend to the Beautiful ; neither can we 
appreciate fully what is Beauty until we learn and practice Brotherhood. 
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about them that fear Him. Horses and chariots of fire are always 
with those who allow the Spirit to transcend the circumstances. 

We know that our Human Personality is very mysterious 
and complex. Underlying the succession of our states of mind 
there is a unifying Ego (the basis of our Personal Identity), 
part of which is illuminated by consciousness, while part lies 
in the shade of unconsciousness. Our conscious Ego—that 
normal self with which we are familiar in our waking life—is 
therefore no more our entire self than the visible side of the 
moon is the whole moon. The fact is that our mind is always 
receiving impressions to only a comparatively few of which 
the Ego pays any attention. Either these impressions do not 
sufficiently impress, or on their ever-flowing stream the Ego 
exercises a selective power. So that part of the sum-total of 
our impressions, which we consciously experience or assimilate, 
runs through the whole “ like a tiny rill through a broad flowery 
mead” (James). The rest for the most part appear to enter 
what is called our su#b-liminal consciousness, i.e., that part of 
our consciousness below the threshold of our normal, conscious 
Ego. And sometimes it happens (in dreams, reverie, somn- 
ambulism, hypnotic trance, etc.) that some of these sub- 
conscious impressions emerge from their obscurity and so enter 
our normal (or supra-liminal) consciousness*. 

But, as Sir William Barrett has pointed out, ‘the dark 
continent within us is much more than a hidden record of 
unheeded or forgotten past impressions; there is an ultra- 
liminal as well as a sub-liminal self ; something that has higher 
perceptive powers than our normal (supra-liminal) conscious- 
ness ... something that links our individual life to the 
source of that life, and to the ocean of Universal life.’’t This 
is that “‘ Ultimate Reality, of which our consciousness offers,” 








*Instinct is a good example of this. ‘‘ For it is a subconscious process 
formed into an almost mechanical habit through inheritance from generations 
of ancestors who have done some particular act increasingly without conscious 
effort, though doubtless the first steps in the formation of the habit were 
attended by more or less conscious efforts. Similarly conscience is almost 
certainly the sub-conscious or instinctive summary of all the moral concepts 
we have formed or have been taught or have inherited, and forms the standard 
of conduct by which we measure our own actions and maintain our own self- 
respect.” Tuckett, The Evidence of the Supernatural, p. 229. May not the 
patriotic response which so many millions have so splendidly made during 
the last three years, be similarly the race or national self within us asserting 
itself ? That the younger clergy should have been debarred from giving 
greater and fuller expression to this national self is owing to one of those fatal 
aberrations to which our Church authorities are so extraordinarily liable, 
and for which the Church itself will pay a very heavy penalty in the more or 
less immediate future. 


+On the Threshold of the Unseen, p. 279. See also Edward Carpenter’s 
Analysis of Personality on p. 71 infra. 
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says Illingworth, “ only a reflection or faint representation.”’ 
Frederick Myers happily illustrated these various outer and 
inner courts of consciousness by means of the solar spectrum 
asananalogy. We know that that part of the spectrum which 
is visible to our naked eye is not the whole. On either side of 
it radiation continues. And just as much sun-radiance consists 
of radiations both above the violet and below the red of our 
normal spectrum, so each human personality embraces not only 
the conscious self but a self beyond and a self below the thres- 
hold of our consciousness. And it is probably in the witra- 
liminal or spiritual consciousness that we receive those mystical 
experiences and communion, “ where spirit with Spirit doth 


meet ’’— - Saws 
to whom is given 


The joy that mixes man with Heaven.” 

It is thus that we become conscious of the Divine life and love 
dwelling within us—of “ that silent heaven ”’ of which Plotinus 
speaks—where “ the Great Soul floweth in.” It is thus that 
our human life becomes a conscious partaker of the endless 
life of God (and Immortality has been defined by Matthew 
Arnold as “living in the eternal order which never dies ”’) ; 
and it is the absence of this consciousness which makes our 
human life so unsatisfying and restless. For in the often- 
quoted words of S. Augustine, ‘‘ Thou, O Lord, hast made us 
for Thee, and our hearts are restless until they find their rest 
iL neces 

Here then, in this wltra-liminal consciousness are potential- 
ities and super-normal experiences far transcending our 
ordinary normal capacities. And it may be that the pheno- 
mena associated with all kinds of genuine spiritualism (e.g. 
telepathy, automatic writing, etc.) give us here some lights 
For apart from the Bible writers there have always been great 
thinkers (e.g. Plato, Plotinus, Kant, Schopenhauer, Sweden- 
borg, and in our own day, Russell Wallace, Lodge, Myers, 
Crookes, and Barrett), who are not only convinced of the 
existence of these super-normal powers and spiritual pheno- 
mena, but who base, on the cumulative evidence which these 
supply, their belief in personal survival after death. Concerning 
this evidence of spirit-communication I do not feel myself 
competent to pronounce any definite opinion, but desire to 
keep an open mind. With Tennyson however we may hold 
that “ our world is but the bounding shore of that true world 
within the world we see’; and that the veil may in truth be 
rending, so that 

“ the voices of the day 
Are heard across the voices of the dark,” 
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If as Coleridge so well puts it, “ ’tis God diffused through all, 
that doth make all one whole,” this immanence of the unseen 
and its occasional manifestation on the plane of the visible 
should occasion no surprise. The hesitation with regard to the 
miraculous, which many of us feel, is not due to any a priori 
theory of Nature’s uniformity but to the inadequacy of the 
evidence usually at our disposal. The study of myth, folk-lore, 
anthropology, and above all of comparative religion and the 
weakness of human credulity (e.g. the belief that Russian 
soldiers went through England to the War) have their weight 
with us. And yet if within the vast circle of existence we 
believe that the centre is God and the circumference His 
manifestation, then this manifestation may be both normal 
and also supernormal. With Pope we hold: 
“All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ;” 
With Virgil long before him we maintain : 
“ Each breathing thing obeys one Mind-control 
And in all substances is a single soul ”’ ; 
and with Wordsworth we may therefore well believe : 
“ That there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress.’’* 


*“ There is certainly a world beyond our normal consciousness from which 
neither space nor time divides us, but only the barrier of our sense-perceptions. 
This barrier constitutes the ‘ threshold of sensibility ’ and limits the area of 
our consciousness. In the progress of evolution from lower to higher forms 
of life this threshold has been successively shifted, with a corresponding 
exaltation of consciousness, e.g., the organism of an oyster constitutes a 
threshold which shuts it out from the greater part of our sensible world ; in 
like manner the physical organism of man forms a threshold which separates 
him from the larger and transcendental world of which he forms a part. 
But this threshold is not immovable. Occasionally, in rapture, in dream, 
and in hypnotic trance, it is shifted, and the human spirit temporarily moves 
in worlds not realized by sense. In the clair-voyance of deep hypnotic sleep, 
and in somnambulism, the threshold is still further shifted, and a higher 
intelligence emerges, with a clearness and power proportional to the more 
complete cessation of the functions and consciousness of our ordinary waking 
life. This intelligence has powers and perceptions wider and deeper than 
those of the normal waking consciousness. Accordingly, since the exercise 
of these faculties in our daily life is apparently hindered by our bodily organ- 
ism, we may infer that when we are freed from ‘ this muddy vesture of decay ’ 
and the soul enters on its larger life, these faculties will no longer be trammelled 
as they are now. As, one by one, the avenues of sense close for ever, the 
threshold of sensibility is not suddenly removed ; and so, as our loved ones 
pass from us, it is probable that in most cases the ‘ dawn behind all dawns’ 
creeps gently upward, slowly awakening them to the wider and profounder 
consciousness that, for good or ill, awaits us all. 

‘ Peace, peace ! he is not dead, he doth not sleep, 
He hath awaken’d from the dream of life.’’’ (Shelley). 

On the Threshold of the Unseen, Barrett, pp. 282-283, (to which I am in- 
debted for many thoughts expressed above). And as Longfellow sang : 

“‘ There is no death, what seems so is transition, 
The life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian 
Whose portal we call death,” 
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Shechem, the earliest capital of Palestine, was incapable 
of defence. So Omri, father of Ahab, built the city of Samaria, 
about eight miles further down the valley. Isaiah compared 
Samaria, which, owing to its position on the top of a very 
picturesque hill, was of strength and great beauty, to a chaplet 
of flowers destroyed by a tempest and trodden under foot 
by an invading army. It resisted many an attack before it 
succumbed to the Assyrians under Sargon in 721 B.c. As one 
looks down from the site of this city,—that “‘ vast luxurious 
couch, in which its nobles rested securely, propped and cushioned 
up on both sides as in the cherished corner of a rich divan,’’— 
upon those mounds of stone poured into the valley below, and 
traces the double avenue of columns along the brow of the 
hill on which Herod the great with untold magnificence had 
renovated the city, one is reminded not only of the extra- 
ordinary strength of its position, and its “ glorious beauty at 
the head of the fat valley ”’ (Isai. xxviii. 1), but also of the way 
in which the old prophecy of Isaiah has been fulfilled: “I 
will make Samaria as an heap of the field and as plantings of 
a vineyard ; and I will pour down the stones thereof into the 
valley, and will discover the foundations thereof. Samaria 
shall become desolate ; for she hath rebelled against her God.” 
For Sebaste, which now occupies its site, is merely one of those 
brown, dust-covered villages one sees all over Palestine, with 
their repellent cactus-hedges and their ruinous heaps of débris, 
among which groups of dirty children and tattooed women sit, 
and men listlessly idle away their time. 

The seat of government has therefore once more returned to 
Shechem, from which the whole district is controlled, large 
barracks of Turkish soldiers being seen at its entrance. And 
how beautiful is the position of Shechem! There is none finer 
in the whole of Palestine. What a contrast to Jerusalem ! 
“ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth ”’—no 
doubt Jerusalem may have been. But Zion stands high on 
the edge of a desert, in the midst of grey, barren limestone 
hills, without one single stream anywhere near it. While 
Shechem, its great rival city, is in a luxuriant valley, with 
numbers of streams—said to be no less than 80e—flowing down 
the hill-sides spreading verdure and fertility in every direction. 
Rich orchards of fruit, bright too with the colour of innumerable 
flowers ; prolific gardens of vegetables, and groves of olive 
abound on every hand. And while Shechem itself, like all 
other Oriental towns, is dirty and disorderly within, yet seen 
from Mount Gerizim, it presents a picture of pearl-like beauty 
lying upon a carpet of vivid green, the whole suffused with a 
lovely bluish haze. ; 


THE FEW SURVIVING SAMARITANS. Bey, 


But perhaps the most interesting feature of Shechem is the 
presence of the only survivors of the ancient Samaritans 
which exist. Before the war these numbered less than two 
hundred, and so they form the oldest, smallest religious sect 
in the world. Their handsome faces and stately appearance 
easily distinguish them from both Jews, with whom they are 
of course by race allied, and from the other inhabitants of 
Shechem. A Samaritan is as readily recognized there as a 
Japanese is with us. They claim to be full-blooded Israelites, 
so representing the ten tribes or the Northern Kingdom of 
Israel, just.as the modern Jew represents the Southern Kingdom 
of Judah. Although the Samaritans cannot make this claim good 
their history is nevertheless exceedingly interesting. When the 
ten tribes were carried into captivity the Assyrians transported 
another race from the east to Israel. These foreigners asked 
for instruction in the worship of Jehovah, and Hebrew priests 
were sent to give them this instruction. When the Jews 
returned from their Babylonian exile, the Samaritans, as this 
mixed race was called, offered to assist them in restoring the 
walls and temple of Jerusalem. This the Jews declined, for 
they wished to “have no dealings with the Samaritans.” 
Then the Samaritans founded a sanctuary of their own on 
Mount Gerizim, the ruins of which are still to be seen. In 
Nablus where as “ the ghosts of ancient Israel, they seem to 
haunt rather than to enjoy their former heritage,’ they have 
a small synagogue, and in this they guard very jealously their 
ancient copy of the Pentateuch, which they believe was written 
by Abishua, the great-grandson of Aaron.* The dark spots 
on its surface are from the kisses of the devout Samaritans 
imprinted on all the passages in which the name or benediction 
of Aaron occurs. Its case is engraved with incidents of Temple 
worship, while the hangings which enfold this case are embroid- 
ered with other emblems of the ancient cultus. When in their 
worship in this poor little synagogue this revered copy of the 
Pentateuch is elevated, the Samaritans prostrate themselves 
in the direction not of priest or law, or of any object within the 
building, but obliquely towards the eastern summit of Gerizim. 
On one occasion when visiting Shechem I ascended the mount. 
It was just two days before the Feast of Passover. The 
Samaritans were already in their tents, the most prominent 








*On account of the extreme reverence with which it is regarded, travellers 
seldom or never see the original. Because of some slight service I was once 
able to render the High Priest Jacob ben Aram, I was privileged to inspect 
it alongside of other copies which are usually shewn. It is thought by com- 
petent scholars to date from the tenth century a.D. only, a copy no doubt 
of an earlier MS: 
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and richly decorated of which was occupied by the High 
Priest Jacob, a fine tall old man of seventy-five years. He 
greeted me very courteously ; and gave me his portrait signed 
with his autograph. By means of an interpreter I conversed 
with him for about an hour. I wish that it had been practicable 
for me to accept his invitation to stay for the Passover, which 
is here celebrated every year in accordance with the Mosaic 
ritual. This is therefore one of the most interesting religious 
services in the world. For while the Jews have not been able 
to keep their Passover at Jerusalem for more than 1,800 years, 
the Samaritans have kept theirs continuously for nearly 25 
centuries. But I saw the seven Passover lambs ready for the 
sacrifice ; the seven cruciform spits on which they were to be 
roasted ; the hole in the ground filled with fuel as the oven ; 
and the stone altar on which the blood was to be poured ; 
and the High Priest handed me the knife kept for slaying the 
lambs. And all this was upon the spot where for nearly 
2,500 years has 


“Smoked on Gerizim’s Mount Samaria’s sacrifice,” 


where, as the Samaritan woman told our Lord, their “‘ fathers 
worshipped on this mountain.”’ The sight is intensely interest- 
ing and impressive. The men in long white robes stand round 
barefooted, a little before sunset. The High Priest ascends a 
large rough stone from which he recites in a loud chant, prayers 
and praises concerning the glories of Abraham and Isaac. 
Then the account of the institution of the Passover is read, 
all joining with shrill, excited voices. Some youths drive the 
sheep into the midst. And just as the setting sun appears 
to dip into the Mediterranean Sea the High Priest pronounces 
the Aaronic blessing three times, and with a loud voice adds 
the words from Exodus, ‘“‘ The whole assembly of the con- 
gregation of Israel shall kill it in the evening.’”’ Immediately 
the sheep are suddenly thrown on their backs, and the knife 
is rapidly drawn across the throat of each—‘‘ as a sheep that 
is dumb, that openeth not his mouth.”’ After the bodies have 
been dipped into cauldrons of boiling water, they are hurriedly 
prepared for roasting. In the meanwhile the young men dip 
their fingers in the blood with which they mark the foreheads 
of those standing by. Justin Martyr, himself a native of 
Shechem, describes what he saw in his day, 1,800 years ago. 
“The Paschal Lamb,” he says, “is roasted in a form like to 
that of the Cross. For one spit is put through the animal 
from head to tail, and another through its breast, to which 
its forefeet are attached.” He naturally saw in it a likeness of 
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the Crucifixion. And certainly to look upon the seven cruci- 
form spits there on Gerizim was full of solemn suggestiveness 
concerning Him, the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world. 

The lamb* is ever a symbol of innocence and gentleness. 
It was the holiness and gentleness of Jesus which marked Him 
out as God’s own Lamb, divine in His purity and His love. 
It is these which are the world’s redeeming powers. Those 
who have lifted this world’s sin have always been the saints 
who have washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb, i.e. in the gentle, winsome love of God. 
It is by their peace that they have stilled the storms of passion, 
and by their purity that they have sweetened the fountains 
of life. We know how a refined and loving soul, even though 
without other conspicuous gifts, will take away the sin of a 
home, a village, or aninstitution. Holiness and gentleness will 
often overcome and silence coarseness and sin. Had the 
holiness and gentleness of Jesus been hidden away in Nazareth 
they would have caused an unseen ripple in the ocean affairs 
of this great world. But the Lamb as it had been slaughtered 
is also the Lion of the tribe of Judah, and in His monarch 
strength, being lifted up upon the earth, draws the eyes of all 
nations to Himself, and so becomes the Lamb that taketh 
away the sin of the world. Never was His rule of gentleness 
and of love more in need than now to dethrone the brute 
tyrannies of war and lust from their domination over men, 
and never has the desire for the Lamb been greater. 

The Samaritan worshippers continue shouting and chanting 
and praying until, with shoes on their feet and staves in their 
hands, and with their loins girded with ropes, they stand 
ready to eat the roasted lambs, over which bitter herbs have 
been sprinkled. The bones and other fragments are then 
collected and consumed in the fire. ‘‘ Ye shall let nothing 
remain until the morning, and that which remaineth until the 
morning ye shall burn with fire.’ Soon after midnight the 
whole community descends from the mountain and returns to 
the town. ‘“‘ Thou shalt turn in the morning and go unto thy 
tents.” Here then on Mount Gerizim is still to be seen every 
year that wild commemoration of the escape of Israel from the 
bondage of Egypt. 

From the top of the mount, amid the ruins of the old Samari- 
tan temple, one can see the well, which ages ago the Patriarch 
Jacob had dug for his flocks in those noble cornfields which 
he had bought for his son, Joseph, whose tomb is seen just 
beyond. By that well Jesus had once sat, wearied and alone, 


*This idea is borrowed from Dr. Drummond’s beautiful Johannine Thoughts. 
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for His disciples had gone to buy provisions, probably to 
Shechem just below. In the most ancient of Christian hymns 
this is the moment depicted : 


‘“ Thou in search of me didst sit 
Wearied with the noon day heat ; 
Thou to save my soul, hast borne 
Cross and grief and hate and scorn ; 
O may all that toil and pain 
Not be wholly spent in vain ! ’ 


And as the representative of any one of us, a woman from the 
village drew near with her watering-pot. Such was the simple, 
everyday means which brought this soul in touch with her 
Lord. ‘‘ Give me to drink” is the request of Him to whom 
those hungering and thirsting after righteousness must come. 
That woman was a Samaritan belonging to the same race, the 
same faith, as the Samaritans who were with me on the mount. 
To her Jesus promised the gift of a water which springs from 
no earthly well, the water of life which by the Living Spirit 
wells up within the depths of the human soul, refreshing it 
with holy thoughts and good resolutions and tender comfort.* 
And this Spirit is now seen transcending every institution 
however time-honoured and sacred, and every place however 
consecrated and holy. In those fields, already ripening unto 
the harvest, mankind was seen as in a figure recognizing that 
same Spirit as its leading Light and its inspiring Love.t And 
they who worship Him, whether on Gerizim, or in Jerusalem, 
or here, whether under this form, or that ordinance, or with 
this rite, must worship Him in spirit and in truth. For the 
Father ever seeketh such to worship Him. 








*Without this ‘the Universe is but a soulless interaction of atoms, and 
life a paltry misery closed in the grave.’”’ And with it, Death becomes “ less 
than the lifting of a latch, 

Only a step into the open air, 
Out of a tent already luminous 
With light that shines through its transparent walls.” 


tT Religion is the only thing that sweetens life and produces true culture. 
By teligion I do not mean dogmatism ; I mean the realization, in terms of 
modern thought and experience, of the two fundamental facts of God’s 
Immanence and God’s Transcendence. All religions, and even modern science 
(does he not mean philosophy ?), are attempts to reveal these two basic facts 
of life. If, therefore, we would have a truly civilized world-order after this 
war is over, we must rise above both dogmatism and materialism, and endea- 
vour to view life more from the mystical standpoint of the Divine Immanence 
(God in all) and the Divine Transcendence (God over and above all).’”’ 


Jinarajadasa. 
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Ht, 
BETHLEHEM AND MOAB. 


THE INCARNATION. 


“So Naomi returned and Ruth the Moabitess, her daughter- 
in-law with her, which returned out of the country of Moab: and 
they came to Bethlehem in the beginning of barley harvest... . 
And her hap was to light on the portion of the field belonging unto 
Boaz.’’—Ruth i. 22 ; ii. 3. 


The story of Ruth—that sweet idyll of happy rural life in 
the good old God-fearing times—is told so simply, so directly 
that none can fail to see its charm. It has been well described 
as “one of those quiet corners of history which are the green 
spots of all time, and which appear to become greener and 
greener as they recede into the distance.”’ The book of Ruth* 
follows the book of Judges in our Bible. The contrast between 
the two is so great that it is hard to believe that we are among 
the same people, and still less that we are in the same period 
of that people’s history. In Judges every man does that 
which is right in his own eyes ; and dreadful deeds connected 
with Sisera’s murder, and Jephthah’s vow, and Samson’s 
revenge, and the tribe of Benjamin’s outrage, make us think 
ill of Israel. While in Ruth a gentle pastoral scene is brought 
before us, revealing the fortunes of a simple yeoman’s family 
in a lowly Judean village. The story of the book is soon told. 
Elimelech of Bethlehem is driven by famine to take his wife 
Naomi and their two sons to the fertile land of Moab. There 
the sons marry women of the country. By the time the famine 
is over Elimelech and his two sons are dead, and Naomi decides 
to return to her native place. She urges her two daughters- 
in-law, Ruth and Orpah, to stay in Moab and marry again. 
But Ruth with clinging affection entreats her mother-in-law 
to let her accompany her, and protests that nothing but death 
shall ever separate them. They arrive at Bethlehem at the 





* Ruth,” as practically all scholars now admit, is a comparatively late 
book, written, as are the ‘‘ Chronicles,” long after the period with which it 
deals. Just as “‘ Jonah ”’ (a similar Midvash, see 2 Chron. xiii. 22 ; xxiv. 27) 
was written to inspire the Jews with a more humane ideal in their relations 
with the Gentiles, so “‘ Ruth ”’ was a fine protest against the Jewish bigotry 
of race. Such books were intended to meet the increasing chauvinism of 
the Jews with the ideas of humanity and internationalism. 
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beginning of barley-harvest, much to the surprise of the 
villagers. Ruth goes to glean in the fields of Boaz, who is a 
leading inhabitant of Bethlehem and a kinsman of Elimelech. 
She finds favour in his eyes, and Naomi contrives to suggest 
to him that he should marry the young Moabitess. This, after 
the refusal of a still nearer relation who had a prior right, 
Boaz does. And it was in consequence of this marriage that 
Ruth became the ancestress of David, and of great David’s 
greater Son. The picture in the book is not of the palace, the 
temple or the battlefield, but of the cottage, the village and 
the cornfield. And anyone visiting Bethlehem to-day can find 
it easy to enter into its many details. 

The women and children of Bethlehem are famed for their 
beauty and deportment.* Among them we seem to see the 
handsome Ruth who gleaned the ears of corn after the reapers 
and won all hearts by her beauty and gentleness. There in 
the valley below are the rich fields of wheat and barley in which 
one can still hear the exchange of salutations between the 
reapers and their masters. ‘“‘ The Lord be with you”’; “ The 
Lord bless thee.’’ Here too is the old gate of the little town 
where Boaz sat with the elders to redeem the land that belonged 
to Elimelech and to marry the daughter of Moab. Well was 
the solemn nuptial benediction fulfilled, “‘ The Lord make the 
woman that is come into this house like Rachel and like Leah, 
which two did build the house of Israel : and do thou worthily 
in Ephratah and be famous in Bethlehem.” There was 
rejoicing over the birth of the child at Bethlehem ‘ which 
Ruth bare to Boaz ; and Naomi took the child, and laid it in 
her bosom, and became nurse unto it.” It was a kind of joyous 
foretaste of that greatest of all births which will be for ever 
associated with that little town among the hills of Judah. 
“But thou Bethlehem Ephratah”’ sang the prophet Micah 
some 350 years after the birth of Obed, and some 700 years 
before the birth of Jesus, “ though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall He come forth 
unto me that is to be Ruler in Israel ; whose goings forth have 
been from old, from everlasting.” And this prophecy of 
Micah, it must be remembered, was uttered at the same time 
as that of Isaiah about Him Whose name is Wonderful Coun- 
sellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace. The teaching of Immanuel, God with us, is almost the 
characteristic teaching of Christianity. We see the Divine 
Father-heart in the great world-process only as we see it in 





*Kinglake, in his Hothen, wrote of the ‘‘cheering chatter of social freedom 
and the voices of laughing girls ’’ at Bethlehem. 
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the Christ in Humanity. ‘He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father!’ As has been well stated in a recent book: 
“ God (that is, the Father-heart) does not save us from the 
shipwreck, but He goes down with us.” 

Nazareth, Jerusalem and Bethlehem are hereby linked 
together. And there easily seen from both Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, which are only five or six miles apart, is the long 
wall of the tableland of Moab to the east. So far as mystic 
beauty is concerned nothing in Palestine appealed to me more 
than these mountains of Moab when seen in the glow of the 
setting sun. For Moab is a large flat plateau with streams 
dashing down the ravines of its abrupt cliffs into the Dead Sea 
and valley of the Jordan. The colour of velvety mauve or 
purple seems constantly changing in tint, and suggests a 
beautiful pall overhanging that awful valley of the shadow of 
death. At sunset there seems about those mountain sides 
a veil of mystery fascinatingly attractive. From yonder 
heights Balaam blessed Israel in its encampment on the plains 
of Jericho. From thence Moses looked down upon the Pro- 
mised Land flowing with milk and honey—that land he was 
never toenter. There on that range is his grave—when 


“ Upon the death-dewed lips 
A kiss descended, pure, unspeakable ’’— 


and ‘‘ no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.”” Again 
and again in the early evening have I meditated on that well- 
kept secret of Abarim as, from some house top in the Holy 
City, I have gazed upon that purple land. As the sun sinks 
lower and lower in the western sky, and the blinding glare 
from the lime-stone hills in the foreground is more and more 
subdued, the colouring of those Moab hills becomes exquisite, 
and the ever-changing light produces a succession of ever- 
varying hues such as no artist could ever hope to paint. While 
deep down at their base lies the unruffled sea of death, the clear 
transparent waters of which will sparkle with a glossy sapphire 
or shine like glowing oil. It was easy to picture in one’s 
imagination the sorrowful wending of the bitterly-tried Naomi 
and the faithful Ruth from the land of those purple hills. 
And how beautiful is the further thought suggested. As we 
read our Bible we learn how very severe are the denunciations 
upon Moab breathed by prophet and psalmist alike. “ Moab 
is my washpot.’”’ “ The glory of Moab shall be contemned.” 
“Surely Moab shall be as Sodom.”’ “I will send a fire upon 
Moab.” ‘‘ Moab shall die with tumult.”” This is the reading 
of those lowering clouds upon that line of velvety mauve 
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which walls the tableland of Moab.* And then in the Provid- 
ence of God a streak of bright light flashes from those darkened 
cliffs, and reaches even to Bethlehem. For from that very 
country God chose a woman, whose sweetness and charm 
still appeal to us across the centuries, to be a mother in Israel. 
The gleaner-girl of Moab, who became the meek ancestress of 
the Lord of Glory, might have used the words of her for ever- 
blessed descendant, ‘‘God hath regarded the low estate of His 
handmaiden ; for behold from henceforth all generations shall 
call me blessed.” 


Whatever purpose the genealogies of our Lord which we find 
in S. Matthew and S. Luke may serve, one lesson at least we 
may learn from the fact—most unusual in Jewish genealogies— 
that in S. Matthew women are mentioned. Of the four, at 
least two—Rahab and Ruth—were foreigners, and three— 
Thamar, Rahab and Bathsheba—were stained with sin. He 
who came to seek and to save that which was lost, was the 
Friend of sinners, a Light to lighten the Gentiles, as well as 
the glory of His people Israel. 

Ruth probably died at Bethlehem. But long years before, 
the town had been associated with the death of another well- 
known Hebrew woman. Half-a-mile from the city, just where 
the road from Jerusalem branches off to Hebron, is the tomb 
of Rachel. Hebrew, Christian and Moslem alike have but one 
tradition concerning it, and all agree in recognizing it as the 
spot where, when Jacob “journeyed from Bethel, and there 
was but a little to come to Ephrath, . . . Rachel died and was 
buried on the way to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem. And 
. Jacob set a pillar upon her grave.”’ As we pass it we recall 
how the prophet depicts Jacob’s beloved wife rising from her 
grave to sit and weep for her children as the long train of 
captive exiles passed on their way to Babylon ; and then as 
we see Bethlehem but a few minutes’ walk distant we under- 
stand how aptly S. Matthew transfers the figure to the massacre 
of the Holy Innocents— 


“ Those little flowers of martyrdom, 
Rosebuds by the whirlwind shorn ’”— 





*In 1868 the oldest monument of the Semitic alphabet was found at Dibon 
(Isa. xv. 2, 9) in Moab. Before it was purchased, the Arab sheikh, in his 
ignorance and cupidity, broke this slab of black basalt in pieces, but fortunately 
a squeeze of the inscription had been previously taken, and the stele now 
stands pieced together in the Louvre Museum, Paris. It is the most im- 
portant relic of Moabite civilization, and dates from the time of Ahab and 
Elijah (c. 850 B.c.). The inscription records King Mesha’s victories over 
Israel. (Cf. 2 Kings iii. 4-5). 
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by the cruel Herod, whose tomb in yonder Frank mountain 
seems to scowl upon the little town.* 

The road from Rachel’s tomb is winding and somewhat 
steep. It leads past many a gnarled and silver grey olive and 
green fig-tree, and on either side may be seen vines trailing 
along the ground or over the irregular walls. Inside the gate 
of the town is the well for a draught from which David, when 
in the cave of Adullam not far off, once longed. As a shepherd 
lad returning to Bethlehem after the heat of the day in the 
fields, he must often have stopped at this well by the gate to 
quench his thirst. And now three mighty ones among his 
followers, eager to gratify their beloved leader’s wish, pass 
through the Philistine hosts and bring him water from the well. 
As in a not dissimilar case—I mean that of our own King 
Edward I. in Wales—when David remembers the jeopardy 
of the lives of these men, he refuses to drink the water, but 
pours it out upon the ground. 

Leaving the well we press on to the further end of the town, 
to that which makes even the associations of Bethlehem with 
Ruth and David and his general Joab (2 Sam. li. 32) pale into 
insignificance, to the Church of the Holy Nativity which has 
stood in the market place for about 1,600 years. Here stood 
the old inn which is probably referred to by Jeremiah as “ the 
habitation of Chimham, which is by Bethlehem,” where the 
murderers of Gedaliah took refuge (Jer. xli. 17). This was 
probably the very same inn where no place could be found 
for the weary mother of Him who “ came unto His own and 
His own received Him not.’ In a cave adjoining it lived 
St. Jerome for forty years in the third century. Here he 
translated the Bible into Latin, a translation still greatly 
valued, especially by the Roman Church. S. Jerome tells us 
that old people in his day remembered the inn. And so when 
we descend into the crypt of this old church to what Dante 
has called “ the breast of God,” and gaze upon the silver star 
let into the floor, and read the Latin words which tell us that 
“ Here of the Virgin Mary Jesus Christ was born,”’ we feel that 
we are most probably at the very place where it is thought that 
the most momentous fact of history occurred. For here the 





*Rachel’s burial-place is referred to five times in the Bible. In three of 
these (Gen. xxxv. 19; xlviii. 7; Matt. ii. 16-18) the site is near Bethlehem in 
Judah, five miles south of Jerusalem ; in the other two (1 Sam. x. 2-3; Jer. 
xxxi. 15) the site is towards Ramah in Benjamin, five miles north of Jerusalem. 
Here then we have either two opposed traditions concerning the actual spot, 
or the words ‘“‘ that is Bethlehem ”’ were added by some later editor of Genesis. 
But the peculiarity of S. Matthew’s reference is seen in the fact that he quotes 
Jeremiah’s words concerning the site at Ramah and applies them to the site 
near Bethlehem. I am familiar with both sites. 
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Blessed Virgin will have brought forth her first-born son and 
have called His Name Jesus. Here the Lord of Glory will 
have been found as a Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying 
in a manger.* 

The most momentous fact in history! Test it by one means 
alone. What is the significance of the fact that the Christian 
mode of the reckoning of years has triumphed over every other, 
Julian, Alexandrian, Seleucid? Islam, it is true, still reckons 
from the Hegira, or Flight of Mahomet, and the Hebrew 
Kalendar dates from the Creation. But with Christianity, and 
not with Islam or Judaism, lies the supremacy in human 
progress and spiritual evolution. Nor did the new chrono- 
logical era of revolutionary France, which dates from 1793, 
last longer than 13 years. Science too has not been any more 
successful than democracy. Laplace, the astronomer, pro- 
posed to start an era from 1250 A.D., the year in which the 
earth’s orbit was at right angles with the line of the equinoxes. 
But all such attempts have failed, just as Babylonian and 
Assyrian eponyms, Greek Olympiads and the Roman “ From 
the building of the City,’’ have all alike been suspended in the: 
acknowledgment of Him who, in the words of Richter, “the 
mightiest among the holy, and the holiest among the mighty, 
lifted, with His pierced hands, empires off their hinges, turned 
the stream of time into new channels, and still governs all the 
ages.”’ The date of every morning and evening newspaper 
bears its testimony to the Incarnation. 

The entrance to the Church, with which three large mon- 
astries—Greek, Latin and Armenian—are connected, giving 
the whole building the appearance of a fortress, had to be 
almost completely built up because the Mahomedans used to 
ride their horses into the spacious nave and aisles while the 
Christians were at worship. It is necessary therefore to stoop 
low—itself suggestive of the Divine humbling to Bethlehem’s 
manger—to enter into the large and sacred building. Un- 
speakably sad is it to see Mahomedan soldiers with loaded 
rifles to prevent strife among the rival followers of the Prince 
of Peace. Would that blind bigotry were confined to be- 
nighted countries like Palestine and intolerance to small towns 





*The idea of ‘‘ Virgin-birth ’’ was very common at the time. We find it in 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, India, China, etc. We should value such an idea less 
as expressing objective historic truth than as the acknowledgment of the 
excellencies or powers which such “ virgin-born’’ men exhibited in their 
remarkable human activities. Such men as Alexander, Plato, Julius and 
Augustus Cesar were regarded as “‘ Virgin-born’”’ sons or manifestations of 
God because power and wisdom were rightly associated with Deity. We 
Christians associate the stupendous manifestation of Jove with Deity, and 
hence worship the Christ as Son of God, God manifest in the flesh. ‘The 
stories of the Infancy may be regarded as part of that poetry of ptimitive 
tradition which enfolds the message of the Divine Spirit. 
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of such little opportunity as Bethlehem !_ Happier is it to turn to 
the old plain font of polished stone which has inscribed upon 
it in Greek a prayer that God will bless those who gave it 
“whose names are known to Thee alone.” The pillars in the 
nave are supposed to have been originally in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, but are probably of the time of Constantine or 
Justinian. Certain it is that when the roof, originally of cedar, 
needed repair in the 15th century, it was our own King Edward 
IV. who sent oak from England to restore it, and this oak is 
still there. The English lead which covered the roof has long 
been stripped from it by Moslems in need of ammunition. 
Within its walls Baldwin I., the youngest brother of Godfrey 
de Bouillon, was crowned King of Jerusalem, on Christmas 
Day, 1100. It is said that he chose Bethlehem for his coron- 
ation because it was out of view from Jerusalem where Christ 
had suffered, for he would not be crowned with gold in the city 
where his Lord had worn the crown of thorns. 

As the supreme interest of this church centres round the Holy 
Nativity it is only natural that we should carefully examine 
the evidence for the identity of this traditional site. First, 
we may say that unlike that of many other sacred sites the 
evidence goes back long before the time of Constantine, when 
the fashion for discoveries or “‘inventions’’ first set in.* 
Early in the second century Justin Martyr says that the place 
where our Lord was born was pointed out in “a certain cave 
very close to the village.” About 130 A.D. the Emperor 
Hadrian, who placed a temple to Jupiter on the Temple Mount 
at Jerusalem, had established an idolatrous grove and shrine 
to Adonis on the very spot where Helena, the mother of 
Constantine the Great, built the splendid basilica (A.D. 330), 
which remains to this day. In the surrounding hills there are 
many rock-cut stables resembling the cave under this basilica. 
At Tekoa, for instance, the home of Amos the herdman-prophet, 
there is still a rock-manger in use. There is much that can be 
said in favour of the site. We are therefore taken back to the 
time of the friends of S. John, to whom you will remember was 
committed the care of the Mother of the Lord, who may have 
told the beloved disciple where the One, so unspeakably dear 
to them both, was born. 

In the plain below Bethlehem, where “ Ruth stood amid 
the alien corn,’’ and David defended his sheep from the lion 
and the bear, and sang his sweet Psalms— 

*See Appendix IV. While there is no whisper concerning the site of 
Golgotha before the time of the Church historian Eusebius (264-349 A.D.) 


Christians were much earlier in the habit of making pilgrimages to the site 
of the Ascension on Olivet, and to th place of the Nativity at Bethlehem, 
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“While shepherds watched their flocks by night 
All seated on the ground,” 
The angel of the Lord came down 
And glory shone around.”’ 


There they heard that first Christmas anthem, “ Glory to God 
in the highest and on earth peace to men of good-will.” Along 
that very road which still connects Jerusalem with Bethlehem 
the wise men of the east* came seeking the world’s true Orient, 
bringing their gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh with 
which to pay homage to Him they greeted as the Desire of all 
nations. To profess one’s faith in the old historic Creed of 
Christendom, which enshrines symbols of ideas as well as 
records of events, to bow the knee at the Name which is above 
every name, while the Collect for Christmas Day was said, 
was only fitting in a spot so profoundly hallowed. 

The earliest name of Bethlehem seems to have been Beth 
Lahkmu, which means the house of the Creator, as Bethlehem 
itself means the house of Bread.t What significance is there 
in such names for the birthplace of Him, “ by whom all things 
were made,’ and Who is “the Living Bread which cometh 
down from heaven.” For the incarnate Son of God revealed 
the Father in the most winsome and touching way to men— 
“a4 little Child shall lead them ”’ ; to shew us what the life of 
man might be and should be; to take away the sins which 
burden and restrain us; to make us partakers of His own 
Divine nature. ‘If,’ wrote Mr. Balfour in his ‘“‘ Foundations 
of Belief’ (p. 347) ““ men have need to have brought home to 
them that in the sight of God, the stability of the heavens is of 
less importance than the moral growth of a human spirit, 
I know not how this end could be more completely attained 
than by the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation.” And if I 
am asked, what do I mean by Jesus being the Son of God, 
I reply : His conscious contact with the Divine was so complete 
that He experienced God not so much as ‘the Spirit of Love 
outside Him, but as the Spirit of Love within Him. Thus 





*It is a singular and noteworthy fact that in A.D. 66—a short time before ~ 
our Gospels as we have them were written—Tiridates IV., King of Parthia, 
to whom Pliny gives the title of Magus, journeyed from the East to Nero, 
the Christians’ “‘ Anti-Christ.”” We read that when the King and his Magi 
(from whom Nero hoped to learn the secret of magic) came laden with eastern 
gifts into the Hmperor’s presence, “ they fell down and worshipped him as 
Lord and God, even as Mithra.’’ (Cassius Dio.) Cf. Matt. ii. r1, 12. 


{Bethany means “ the house of her who worries.” In the story of Mary 
and Martha (Luke x. 38) we may see the relations of Paganism and Judaism 
to ‘‘ the truth as it is in Jesus,” the former receiving Him with joy, the latter 
occupying itself with customs and ceremonies and insisting that Paganism 
should render the same kind of fussy service. 
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should we identify Him with God Who is Love, or the Love 
which is God, for He reproduced in His own person, so far 
as human nature can permit the reproduction, the Divine life, 
the Divine outlook, and the Divine attitude. So that when 
we contemplate the life of Jesus the Christ we contemplate 
“ God manifest in the flesh.’’* 

This then is the transcendent glory of Bethlehem. When 
Naomi returned and Ruth with her, out of the country of Moab, 
they came to Bethlehem in the beginning of barley harvest. 
And Ruth went into the fields to glean, and her hap was to 
light on a part of the field belonging unto Boaz. How un- 
important seemed this coming of two poor women from Moab 
to Bethlehem! Can anything more trivial be imagined than 
the fact that Ruth happened to light on that field of Boaz ? 
Yet all ages have an interest in the consequences of that one 
single, trifling fact! We date our very letters as we do because 
Ruth’s hap was to light on part of that field. For it was this 
which eventually raised the poor girl to affluence and brought 
her name into the golden genealogy of the Saviour of the world. 


“ The plume-like waving of the auburn corn 
By soft winds to a dreamy motion formed, 
Still brings me back thine image, O forlorn, 
Yet not forsaken Ruth! I see thee stand, 
Lone midst the gladness of the harvest band— 
Lone as a wood-bird on the ocean’s foam, 
Fall’n in its weariness. Thy fatherland 
Smiles faraway! Yet to thy sense of home, 
That finest, purest, which can recognise 
Home in affection’s glance, for ever true 
Beats thy calm heart ; and if thy gentle eyes 
Gleam tremulous through tears, ’tis not to rue 
These words, immortal in their deep love’s tone, 
‘Thy people and thy God shall be mine own.’ ”’ 


*“ Tf we can make it clear that Jesus saves the world and is present with 
us to-day, not in virtue of this or that episode of His life, which may conceiv- 
ably be misreported or exaggerated, but by His Spirit, which lives on through 
the possible imperfections of the record, and through the many corruptions 
of tradition, then it is not impossible that men may understand that ‘ God was 
in Christ reconciling the world to Himself.’ ’’ H. Anson, Faith or Fear ? p. 104. 

“The modernist worships the Logos: not because of any ecclesiastical 
authority, but because heart and mind agree to tell him that this is the way of 
truth in which his fathers walked. He is not prepared to narrow down his 
perception of the Logos, or to sacrifice his recognition of the divine working 
of the Logos in all time and in all life in order to obtain a spurious heightening 
of contrast for the recognition which he gives to the Logos in Jesus.’’ Kirsopp 
Lake, The Stewardship of Faith, p.159. Dr. Lake shows how we all have a 
double element in our nature : human, which limits, separates, drags us down ; 
divine, which makes for unity, peace and co-operation. It is because in Jesus 
the Logos is so intensely prominent and so uniquely and universally recognized 
that Ecce Homo becomes also Ecce Deus, for our highest ‘“‘ knowledge of the 
glory of God’’ is what we see “‘in the face of Jesus Christ.”’ 
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iV. 
THE RIVER JORDAN. 


BAPTISM AND DEATH. 


“T am not worthy of the least of all the mercies and of all the 
truth, which Thou hast shewed unto Thy servant; for with my staff 
I passed over this Jordan ; and now I am become two bands.” 
—Gen. XXxil. I0. 


“ Behold, if a river overflow (margin be violent) he trembleth 
not: he is confident, though Jordan swell even to his mouth.” 
—Job xl. 23. 


Of all well-known rivers the Jordan is the smallest, perhaps 
one of the least beautiful, and certainly the most useless. It 
is the smallest ; for the whole direct length is only 120 miles, 
just half the length of our Thames. Contrast it with the 
Amazon of nearly 4,000 miles, with its huge mouth 50 miles 
across. The Jordan is one of the least beautiful of rivers. 
On its immediate banks there is a mass of luxuriant vegetation, 
which no doubt merits the description of it in Tancred as “‘ the 
bowery Jordan,’ but the same tropical heat which produces 
this great fertility withers up every bit of verdure that is 
beyond the immediate reach of its waters. Its comparative 
uselessness may be seen not only from the fact that it is not 
navigable, but also from the other remarkable fact that not a 
single town, scarcely even a village has ever been on its actual 
banks. Whilst Damascus with its magnificent rush of the 
Barada (the ancient Abana) flowing into every street and 
connected with almost every house—“ Are not Abana and 
Pharpar rivers of Damascus better than all the waters of 
Israel ? ’’—whilst Egypt with its annual overflow of the Nile 
fertilising the whole country—“ the harvest of her river is her 
revenue ”’ (Isa. xxiii. 3)—derive their very existence from their 
respective rivers, the Jordan is merely a torrential river of the 
desert, with little to commend it for the practical use or the 
delectation of man. And yet in spite of its smallness, its 
comparative absence of distinctive beauty, and, as a direct 
civilizing agent, its practical uselessness, the River Jordan is 
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one of the most remarkable and perhaps the most unique river 
of the world. And this because of two unquestionable facts— 
the one religious, the other physical. For what other river 
is so well-known, by name and association, by all sorts and 
conditions of people throughout the world? Once when 
visiting the Jordan I must have passed quite a thousand 
Russian pilgrims, three of them dying on the road, because of 
the intense heat, who, except for the voyage across the sea, 
had walked from their villages in Russia to dip themselves 
in the Jordan. Shortly after Constantine’s time the river- 
banks were paved with marble. “In the old time a wooden 
cross was erected by a priest, after which the pilgrims tumbled 
in with such haste that numbers of them were often drowned ” 
(Kelman, p. 141). Such mishaps are not-infrequent to-day, 
for the river is very treacherous. For the friends however 
their bereavement is much mitigated by the reflection that it 
was the sacred stream which had claimed their loved one. 
What the Ganges is to the Hindoos, who are practically con- 
fined to one race, the Jordan is to Christians who now belong 
to every nation under heaven.* “It is the Jordan and the 
Ilyssus,” wrote Disraeli, ‘that have civilized the modern 
races.” 

Of the physical uniqueness of the Jordan I will let Sir George 
Adam Smith speak. ‘‘ There may be something on the surface 
of another planet to match the Jordan valley : there is nothing 
onthis. No other part of the earth uncovered by water sinks to 
300 feet below the level of the ocean. But here we have a rift 
more than 160 miles long, and from 2 to 15 broad, which falls 
from the sea-level to as deep as 1,292 feet below it at the shore 
of Dead Sea, while the bottom of this lake is 1,300 feet lower 
still. In this enormous trench there are the Jordan, two great 
lakes, the Sea of Galilee, and the Dead Sea; large tracts of 
arable country ; regions which were once very populous ; and 
the sites of some famous towns—Tiberias, Jericho, Sodom and 
Gomorrha. Is it not true that on the earth there is nothing 
else like this deep, this colossal ditch ? ”’ 

Away in the north, among the Anti-Lebanon, 1,700 feet 
above the sea, the Jordan takes its rise. Its main source 
however is at Banias, near the western roots of that goodly 
Hermon, “the sheikh among mountains,’ whose “ breast- 





* Rivers as sources of fertility and purification were at an early date 
invested with a sacred character. Every great river was supposed to be 
permeated with the Divine essence, and its waters held to cleanse from all 
moral guilt and contamination. No sin was too heinous to be removed, no 
character too black to be washed clean by its waters.’’ Monier Williams, on 
the Gariges, Hinduism, p. 172. 
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plate ”’ glitters throughout the land. Here from a huge cavern, 
which according to Jewish tradition remained unclosed from 
the Flood, it used to burst forth as a full-grown river. Above 
this cavern stand the enormous ruins of the strong castle of 
Cesarea Philippi. How impregnable, planted upon the native 
giant rock, would this massive Roman fortress look to the 
Apostles ever full of the idea of their Lord restoring at that 
time the Kingdom to Israel. And it was almost under the very 
shadow of that great rock-castle, within sound, it may be, of 
that bubbling, frothing Jordan that issued from the cavern 
at its base, that our Lord heard the great confession of S. Peter 
the Rock-man—“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God,” and made that great unfailing promise of His, ‘“‘On this 
Rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.”’ That castle at Czsarea Philippi, which 
seemed then so utterly impregnable, is now in ruins, but the 
Church of Christ with its Gospel truth and sacramental grace, 
which then seemed but the baseless fabric of a dream, Is still 
with us, and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. For, 
as the late Sir John Seeley so well said, “ the atmosphere of 
Europe has been saturated for some fifteen centuries with 
Christian principles, and however far the rebellion against the 
Church may have spread, it may still be called the Moral 
University of the world—not merely the greatest, but the only 
great School of Virtue existing ’’ (Ecce Homo, p. xx.). In 
Sir Ray Lankester’s opinion “the Christian religion—which 
we must remember, is a complex of many different teachings— 
is being enormously strengthened in its noblest features by this 
war—viz., those great principles involved in the desire of 
peace and goodwill among men, love of honesty and justice, 
pity and compassion for the suffering and oppressed, and the 
watchwords Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. Its essential 
teaching—the outcome of long ages of human thought and 
experience—is to-day approved by the united conscience of 
civilized man, even when what Sir Ray calls ‘ its mythological 
vehicle has lost all value.’ The outcome of the war will be a 
strengthening not of ecclesiastical domination and _ obscur- 
antism—but of the essential precept of Christian morality, 
‘ Love one another.’”” (R.P. Annual 1917 condensed). It was 
in sight of that mighty Rock at Caesarea that Christ proclaimed 
Himself to be the Rock upon which His Church should be 
built, and it is from Him, and through His Church that’ His 
grace flows like a fertilizing river, making the desert to blossom 
as the rose, just as the Jordan has won for itself an oasis of 
life and verdure in what else would be but the Syrian steppe. 
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Although the revelation of the character and purpose of God 
and of the value and destiny of man is not confined to the Bible,* 
it is especially prominent there (Ps. cxix. 105; John w 39; 
Acts xvii. 11 ; 2 Tim. iii. 14-17). But Christians should think 
of themselves not as mere individual “ followers of Christ,”’ 
but rather as “‘ members one of another ’’ in one great Body 
or Society (1 Cor. xii. 12). This society is the means by which 
mankind is gradually realizing its unity and destiny as one vast 
brotherhood. It has Christ for its Head and Centre, but it has 
no circumference for the limitless presence and work of the 
Spirit. For all who are engaged in transforming human 
nature with the Spirit of Christ, ridding it of evil and developing 
goodness, are its members (Ps. xv. 2; Acts x. 35; xvii. 28). : 

Yet the Historic Church with its Ministry (Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons) ; its Creeds ; its Sacraments ; its Liturgy ; and 
its other institutions should be highly valued, while frankly and 
fully recognizing the work done by all similar, if newer, organ- 
isations (I Cor. xii.). For it and they are the home where, 
in spite of failures and shortcomings, the picture of the Ideal 
Christian Life is preserved and presented to the world (1 Tim. 
ili. 15; John xx. 21). It protects and champions. sacred 
things, and we are bound to it by loyalty of service and sacrifice. 
Nor should we lightly forsake any custom or tradition which 
has been found helpful in the past and witnesses to continuity 
PACES 442-72 ‘Thess. 11:15). 

About twenty miles from its source the Jordan falls 1,700 
feet, and by the time it loses itself in the Dead Sea it has 
descended no less than 3,000 feet. After the Sea of Galilee, 
it courses down its extraordinary gully with many a short and 








* Tn even savage bosoms there are longings, yearnings, strivings for the 
good they comprehend not ; and feeble and helpless hands, groping blindly in 
the darkness, touch God’s right hand in that darkness and are lifted up and 
strengthened.’’—( Longfellow). 

“ The Spirit of God lies all about the spirit of man like a mighty sea, ready 
to rush in at the smallest chink in the walls that shut Him out from His own.” 
—(George Macdonald). 

“ All that we inadequately call our ideals—the gleaming lights of good that 
visit us, the hopes that lift again our fallen wills, the beauty which art cannot 
represent, the holiness which life does not realize, the love which cannot die 
with death—what are they? Not our higher, but a higher than we—the 
living Guide Himself, pleading with us, and asking for our trust.’’—(Dr. 
Martineau). 

“I have met everywhere more or less copious sources of truth and power 
and purifying impulses ; I have found words for my inmost thoughts, songs 
for my joy, utterances for my hidden grief, and pleadings for my shame and 
my feebleness, In short, whatever finds me bears witness for itself that it 
has proceeded from a Holy Spirit, even from the same Spirit which . . ‘in 
all ages entering into holy souls, maketh them friends of God, and prophets.’ ”’ 
—(Wisdom vii. 27. Cf. Lukei. 70. Coleridge). 
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sharp turn. In this short distance there are 27 dashing 
cataracts, making the whole river swift and dangerous. It 
was just this rapid, tumultuous descent which gave it its name 
which means the Descender. Even a short distance from its 
banks the river cannot generally be seen because of its low 
position in the cleft. But the vegetation is so vast and in 
vivid contrast to the desert through which it rushes, that its 
course, resembling that of a gigantic and tortuous “ green 
serpent,’ can easily be traced from a distance. As one nears 
its banks a blaze of beautiful flowers can often be seen. There 
are the great red anemone, and patches of delicate lavender- 
coloured stocks. There are the white broom or juniper, the 
rich purple nettle, and the yellow S. John’s wort. There are 
also quantities of orange-coloured marigolds, masses of white 
and purple clover, asphodel and snapdragon, pink geraniums 
and cistus, and large camomile daisies, all set amid deep green 
herbage, while tamarisks and oleander, walnut and poplar, 
and hollyhock line the banks, and amid the branches of these 
trees kingfishers and bulbuls dart and sweet nightingales sing 
Numerous wild boar, leopards, jackals and hyzenas are found 
in the thickets, although the lion of Scripture and of Crusading 
times has long left these regions. Here then is this remarkable 
river—Palestine’s one great river—rushing on day after day, 
muddy and foaming, tortuous and crooked, having “ isolated 
' the Holy Land for the purposes of its God,’ until its waters 
are merged in the Sea of Death. 


Two of Israel’s greatest prophets have been connected with 
the Jordan. Through both it may be said that, in a certain 
sense, the Holy Spirit has passed on to their successors— 
through Elijah to Elisha, through John Baptist to our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The river that had been “ driven back” to 
allow the nation to cross permitted the prophet to divide its 
waters, and when from its farther bank Elijah returned to 
Him who gave the prophet to the nation, a double portion of 
the prophetic spirit rested upon Elisha. It was Elisha who 
used the Jordan sacramentally when he told Naaman to dip 
seven times in its stream to cure him of his leprosy. 


“ Humbly to thy brink descending 
Syria’s proud lord was seen, 
Seven times neath thy waters bending, 
Lo ! the leper rises clean.”’ 


And what Elijah was to Elisha, John Baptist was, in a measure, 
to our Lord. On the Jordan the great preacher of repentance 
found at hand those illustrations he used in his vigorous, 
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heart-searching addresses. For here is the stony shingle, from 
which God was “able to raise up children to Abraham”’: 
here are the trees with “ the axe laid to their roots,’’ for the 
Jordan jungle has always been a haunt of wood-cutters. Here 
too are the fires among the dry scrub making the scorpions and 
vipers “ flee from the wrath to come.” The Baptist also used 
the Jordan sacramentally, for here he called upon his nation 
to “ repent and be baptized ’’—to wash and be clean. And as 
Elijah’s spirit was to rest, in greater measure, upon Elisha, 
so the Baptist acknowledged, “I indeed have baptized you 
with water, but He that cometh after me, Who is mightier 
than I, shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost. For Jesus was 
baptized of John in Jordan, and straightway coming up out of 
the water He saw the heavens rending, and the Spirit, like a 
dove, descending upon Him, and there came a voice from 
heaven, ‘Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.’ ”’ 

But with these noteworthy exceptions the references in the 
Bible to the Jordan are prosaic and commonplace. When in 
Ezekiel’s vision the barren wilderness of Judea and the sterile 
shores of the Dead Sea are beautiful and fertilised, the life- 
giving stream is not that of the Jordan, the great Descender 
from snow-clad Hermon, but the swelling of the torrent Kedron 
by the stream that issued from Jerusalem’s Sanctuary. The 
prophets must have known of the beauty and richness of the 
Jordan thickets—‘ the pride of Jordan” as Jeremiah and 
Zechariah called it. They knew it too as the haunt of lions 
which sheltered themselves here from the desert. It is there- 
fore surprising that more use was not made of it as a figure or 
symbol. But it is chiefly as a frontier or boundary that the 
Jordan is referred to in the Old Testament. It is this feature 
that strikes modern travellers too. Kinglake, for instance, 
regards the Jordan as “a boundary between the people living 
under roofs and the tented tribes that wander on the farther 
side.’’ And this is the characteristic which has possessed the 
religious mind in its allegorical or symbolical reference to 
this river. Its mystical association with death has persisted 
throughout the centuries. But death by which the human 
spirit passes into the great unknown, is not the only frontier 
which is crossed in the Christian life. By Holy Baptism we 
pass into the Church of God on earth. We are “ born of water 
and the Spirit,” and in Baptism the spiritual, as opposed to 
the carnal, is claimed as the ideal and the true, as “ born of 
God.” Hence it is that the Jordan becomes to us “‘ the symbol 
of both great frontiers of the spirit’s life on earth—the Baptism 
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through which it passes into God’s Church, and the waters of 
death which divide this pilgrim-fellowship from the Promised 
Wand: (Sir'G. A> omit): 

In this connection let us in conclusion consider the two texts 
of which the Jordan is the sole connecting link. The passage 
from Genesis brings Jacob before us when he returned from 
his long wanderings. The passage from Job belongs to the 
appeal to Nature when the Lord answered him out of the 
whirlwind. Both passages have at least this in common: 
they serve to bring out the two-fold symbolical significance of 
the Jordan to the Christian. 

Jacob has been absent from his home for many years through 
his own folly and sin. He is returning to the land which is 
to be called after his own changed name of Israel. He is on 
the heights beyond Jordan. Below him, in that deep cleft, 
rushes that tumultuous river. He is about to cross it again 
after his twenty years’ exile and servitude. Those long years 
have wrought their work. Prosperity has softened and not 
hardened him. ‘His earthly, scheming, crafty nature is being 
subdued by that higher spiritual nature which is more or less 
latent in every man. He contrasts his present fortune with 
his miserable lot when as an unhappy fugitive he had left his 
father’s home. ‘‘ With my staff I passed over this Jordan, 
and now I am become two companies.’”” And as Jacob was 
going on his way the messengers of God met him. He immedi- 
ately recalls that heavenly ladder at Bethel with its angels 
ascending and descending upon it. And when Jacob saw them, 
he said, This is God’s host : and he called the name of that 
place, Mahanaim, i.e. the two hosts. The one host was the 
two companies which he had now become, in contrast with 
the solitary staff which was his when crossing Jordan twenty 
years before. Was not this host the outward and visible sign 
of God’s blessing to him? The other host was God’s—those 
ministering spirits for such as are heirs of salvation. And 
was not this host the inward and spiritual grace by which 
Jacob was to prevail? In the dead of night he is alone ; and 
in that solitary darkness he wrestles and prevails.* In this 
great crisis of his life, the spiritual within him gains the victory, 
and he wins his new name. ‘“‘ Thy name shall be called no 
more Jacob—the cheating supplanter—but Israel, the prince 
of God, for as a prince hast thou power with God and with 
man, and hast prevailed.” The dark and crafty character of 
his youth, though never lost (for he is called Jacob even to 
the end) has been by trial and affliction changed into the 
princelike, Godlike character of his manhood. Israel has been 


_ ** The bruised sinew is the sign-manual of God ” (A. L. Lilley), for religion 
is conflict as well as submission. 
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implanted upon Jacob—God’s prince upon man’s cheat. Just 
as we who by nature, through heredity, are the ‘ children of 
wrath,” carrying within us those animal propensities—the ape 
and the tiger—which ever tend to break loose, are made, by 
Baptism, members of Christ, the children of God, and inheritors 
of the kingdom of heaven. Then we receive a new name, our 
Christian name. Still “bearing within us. the marks of 
unregenerateness,’”’ the wrestling of the Jacob and the Israel 
going on to the end, we are yet in Baptism claimed as heirs of 
God, joint heirs with Christ, and are made to sit in the heavenlies 
with Him. 

Look back upon that first Jordan-frontier of your spirit-life. 
In itself your Baptism seemed a small and apparently useless 
ceremony. But small and apparently useless is that river 
Jordan. And yet it is a frontier, a boundary. We are, as- 
Jacob was, exiles and wanderers from God. But when Jordan 
is passed we are in the Land of Promise, that sphere of grace 
where the forgiveness of sins, the presence of the Holy Spirit, 
and the promise of the life of the world to come is assured. 
And looking back upon your life will not your confession be 
very much that which Jacob made as he looked down upon 
Jordan: “ I am not worthy of the least of all the mercies and 
of all the truth, which Thou hast shewed unto Thy servant ? ” 
Is not this the meaning of Baptism ? God’s mercies—that of 
forgiveness, for I acknowledge one Baptism for the remission 
of sins ; that of the help of the Holy Ghost, for we are born 
of water and of the Spirit ; that of the promise of everlasting 
life, for this promise is unto us and our children. And God’s 
truth, the truth as it is in Jesus, Who commanded us to be 
baptized into the Name, i.e. the relationship of the Father 
Who made us and all the world, and of the Son, Who redeemed 
us and all mankind, and of the Holy Ghost, Who sanctifieth us 
and all the elect people of God. “‘I am not worthy of the 
least of all the mercies and of all the truth which Thou hast 
shewed unto Thy servant.” ‘‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto. 
us, but unto Thy Name give the glory for Thy mercy and Thy 
truth’s sake.”’ For God hath sent forth His mercy and truth. 
In Baptism we find all the paths of the Lord are mercy and 
truth. For in Christ, into whom we are baptized, “‘ mercy 
and truth are met together.’ In circumcision the Jew knew 
that the God of Jacob was his refuge. In Baptism the Christian 
knows that this God of Jacob is the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The plunge beneath the baptismal waters 
is a burial by baptism into Christ’s death ; the rising up from 
the flood is a new birth unto righteousness. The spiritual in 
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man is claimed as the true and the permanent. And while the 
staff may remind us of the carnal, selfish Jacob-nature we all 
carry about with us, it is the spirit of a man which is the candle 
of the Lord, a light which if fostered will lead on more and 
more unto the perfect day, when we shall be indeed princes 
with God, Israel not after the flesh but after the Spirit. 

But the Jordan is also the symbol of death. To fulfil all 
righteousness, our Lord Himself—the true Ark which leads the 
armies of the Living God—was baptized in Jordan and there- 
by sanctified water to the mystical washing away of sin. But 
He had another baptism to be baptized with, in the Jordan of 
death, which like that river of Israel swept Him on to the 
bitter acrid waters of the Dead Sea. ‘‘ But, behold, if a river 
be violent he trembleth not: he is confident, though Jordan 
swell even to his mouth.”’ The text is part of the description 
of the hippopotamus (Behemoth), which no less than the rest 
of creation, displays some of the power and glory of the God 
who created him. And Christ who is the express image of 
God’s Person, was obedient unto death, the death of the Cross. 
The river of His death was indeed violent, yet He trembled 
not: He was confident though Jordan swelled even to His 
mouth. The tumultuous swelling of Jordan is the last barrier 
for every one of us. Will it sweep us on to that site of God’s 
judgment—the unfathomable sea of death ? Or shall we cross 
it by following Him Who is the Ark of the Covenant—the 
Resurrection and the Life—into the Promised Land ?* 

Holy Baptism and Holy Death—the two frontiers or passages 
of the spirit of man symbolized by the Jordan. The one: 
remembering ever, as S. Ignatius so early has told the Church, 
‘The Blood of Christ is incorruptible love or charity” (The 
Epistle to Trallians 1.7 : and to Romans iit. 5) :— 


“ Blood of cleansing, blood most holy, 
Shed for sinners such as me, 
Let me like the leper, lowly, 
Wash away my sins in Thee.”’ 

dhe-other : 

“Emblem bright of Death’s dark river 
Long I linger on thy shore : 
All its waves can harm me never, 
Now the Ark has gone before.” 


It is sweet to have the whispered comfort of, the many great 
and good souls, whose faith and insight overcame their doubt, 
and from whose torches of immortal hope we can kindle our 





*For other thoughts on immortality see page 70 et seq. ‘The closing thoughts 
nee a eaeel taken from a beautiful compilation Foy those who M ourn, 
y W.G.T. ‘ 
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own. “JI have often thought,” said Mazzini, “that the 
arrangement by which loved and loving beings are to pass 
through death is nothing but the last experiment appointed by 
God to human love.” 

“And this bond of love,”’ says Merriam, ‘“‘ is but half-tested 
till it spans the gulf between the seen and the unseen worlds. 
Nor is the service of love complete, till it has vanquished in our 
hearts the fear of the grave and taught us how death is swallowed 
up in victory.” 

“ T cannot say, and I will not say 
That he is dead. He is just away ! 
With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered into an unknown land,” (Riley) 


to “‘ find a safe haven somewhere in the providence of God ”’ 
(Stevenson). “For Death,’ as Dr. Martineau reminds us, 
“is God’s method of colonization ; the transition from this 
mother-country of our race, to the fairer and newer World of 
our Emigration.’’ When Thackeray thought he was dying he 
said to a friend at his bedside, “1 can say to Death, lead on, 
O messenger of God our Father, to the next place to which 
Divine goodness shall call me.”’ 

It is sweet therefore to remember that here—where we live 
in earthly conditions—is not all of God’s world ; that as this 
present state, so marvellous and great, was ready for us at our 
birth into it, having been prepared for us through countless 
ages, so there is a state better and greater beyond, which is 
ready for each of us when our turn comes to be “ born ”’ there. 
For, in the words of Channing, “ the voice of our whole nature, 
properly interpreted, is indeed a cry after higher existence. 
Heaven is only purity, wisdom, benevolence, joy, peace in 
their perfected form. Thus the Immortal Life may be said to 
surround us perpetually.” 


“The Father’s House is mansioned fair 
Beyond my vision dim ; 
All souls are His, and herve, or there, 
Are living unto Him.” (Hosmer). 


But sweetest of all, is the dear thought that our beloved, 
who are now there, will share a fuller life with us once more and 
for ever ; and that even now they are one with us in the Love 
Eternal, because “‘ for ever with the Lord.” For— 


‘“‘ What is excellent, as God lives, is permanent ; 
Hearts are dust, but hearts’ loves remain ; 
Hearts’ loves will therefore meet again.”” (Emerson). 


, 
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V. 
THE DEAD SEA. 
THE, GIVER OF Eth Ys 


“Then said he unto me, These waters issue forth toward the 
eastern region, and shall go down into the Arabah (1.e. the desert 
by the Dead Sea) : and they shall go toward the Sea ; into the sea 
shall the waters go which were made to issue forth ; and the waters 
shall be healed. And tt shall come to pass that every living creature 
which swarmeth, in every place whither the rivers come, shall live ; 
and there shall be a very great multitude of fish: for these waters 
are come thither, and the waters of the sea shall be healed, and 
every thing shall live whithersoever the river cometh. And tt shall 
come to pass, that fishers shall stand by it: from Engedi even unto 
Eneglaim shall be a place for the spreading of nets ; their fish shall 
be after their kinds, as the fish of the great sea, exceeding many. 
But the miry places thereof, and the marishes thereof, shall not be 
healed ; they shall be given up to salt. And by the river upon the 
bank thereof on this side and on that side, shall grow every tree for 
meat, whose leaf shall not wither, neither shall the fruit thereof fail : 
at shall bring forth new fruit every month, because the waters 
thereof issue out of the sanctuary : and the fruit thereof shall be . 
for meat, and the leaf thereof for healing.’’—Ezek. xlvii. 8-12. 


Although the Dead Sea is one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena on the face of the earth it is rarely referred to in 
the Bible except for topographical purposes. It is nowhere 
mentioned in the New Testament, while Ezekiel and Zechariah 
are the only two writers in the Old Testament who use the 
Dead Sea for moral and spiritual teaching. Now this strikes 
one as somewhat singular. For the Dead Sea can be seen 
easily from the top of Olivet just outside Jerusalem. And the 
extraordinary characteristics which the whole region presents 
have no parallel elsewhere. A long trench or cleft, about 320 
miles long, stretches from the mountains of Lebanon in the 
north to the Red Sea in the south. In this trench there is first 
the plain between the two Lebanon ranges now called the 
Beka’a, where at Baalbec* the stupendously massive ruins of 
late Roman temples are to be seen. This is probably the valley 
of Aven or “ vanity,’’ so-called from the sun-worship there, 





*See footnote on page 9. 
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referred to by Amos (i. 5). The Greeks called it Ccele-Syria, 
the Hollow of Syria. The Hebrews referred to it as the entering 
in of Hamath, and regarded it as the extreme northern limit 
of their land. Although it is a hollow it is 3,600 feet above 
the level of the sea, and therefore is itself a table-land nearly as 
-high as our English mountains. It probably was the 
region, where that noblest of nature-psalms, the 104th, was 
written. Here the poet could find all the material he makes 
use of to express that joyful yet reverent rapture with which 
he reflects upon the greatness of God as it is manifested in 
nature. Picture this wide valley with its thousand springs 
“which run among the hills.’’ Here are fertile corn-fields 
with the Syrian peasant going forth to his work and to his 
labour until the evening. Here are the beasts of the field and, 
at one time, the wild asses quenching their thirst, and lions 
roaring after their prey. Here the fowls of the air have their 
habitation and sing among the branches. Here in this district 
are the trees of the Lord full of sap, even the cedars of Lebanon 
which He hath planted. Here the storks find a dwelling 
among the firs, the wild goats a refuge in the high hills and the 
rock-badger or coney a home among the stony rocks. Here in 
the plain grow the wine that maketh the heart glad, and the 
oil that cheers, the bread that strengthens, and the green herb 
good for the service of men. And from the mountain tops 
the wide sea also can be seen, where go the ships, and wherein 
are things creeping innumerable, and the Leviathan that 
taketh his pastime therein. I know of no other region where 
all that is referred to in this Psalm can be similarly found. 
It is indeed a country, still the paradise of the Arab world, 
where a God-fearing, nature-loving poet could contemplate 
with fearless rapture the majesty of Creation’s King, clad in a 
verdure of light, where the heavens are the curtains of His 
palace, and the waters above the firmament form the foundation 
for the beams of His chambers. Jehovah was originally the 
God of storms. Sacrifice was offered on mountain tops where 
- winds blow and lightnings flash. The cherubim on which He 
moves are the thunder-clouds, and the seraphim that surround 
Him are the forked lightnings.* When He touches the moun- 
tains they smoke, and the earth quakes. Riding in his royal 
chariot the clouds, borne upon the wings of the wind, and 
attended by His angel-spirits and ministering flames of fire, 
He visits the earth wherein is the moon appointed for certain 
seasons, and the sun that knoweth his going down. But this 
glorious scene of the Beka’a changes. By the time the Sea of 





*See footnote on page 2. 
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Galilee is reached the trench or cleft is 682 feet below the level 
of the sea. Then the deep chasm gets lower and even lower, 
and along it courses the tortuous, tumultuous Jordan—that 
great Descender to the Plain or Circle of Jericho. And here 
is the Dead Sea, the shores of which are 1,292 feet below the 
Mediterranean. From the Dead Sea the Plain of Arabah: 
ascends gradually until it reaches at its level the Red Sea. This 
long trench then from the Lebanon to the Red Sea is the most 
remarkable depression on the face of the earth. Nowhere 
else does any part of the earth uncovered by water sink more 
than 300 feet below the level of the sea. The shores of the Dead 
Sea’ therefore are nearly a thousand feet lower than any other 
spot on the earth. Were it possible to bring the Mediterranean 
into close juxtaposition with the Dead Sea, and there are only 
about fifty miles between the two, the level of the Mediterranean 
would be about three times the height of the Great Pyramid, 
or nearly four times the height of S. Paul’s Cathedral, above 
the level of the Dead Sea. 

At its south end the lake is shallow, but at the north its 
waters are no less than 1,300 feet deep. Although it receives 
about six million tons of water every day from the Jordan, 
more than this amount is daily evaporated from it through the 
great heat in the depression. The lake is extremely salt, acrid 
to the taste and oily to the touch. Ordinary sea-water con- 
tains about five per cent. of solids in solution: the Dead Sea 
has twenty-seven per cent.—more than five times as much. 
This renders its waters so buoyant that not only will eggs float 
in it, but a stick on its surface seems to rest there as though 
it were lying on a mirror. This makes the lake easy to float in, 
but, because of the propelling movements being more on the 
top of the water than within it, it is not very easy to swim in.* 
The surface is generally very smooth, but a storm gives extra- 
ordinary force to the thick waves. People generally think of 
the lake as sombre and sad-looking. But this is not correct. 
I remember being greatly disappointed in this on my first visit. 
For the lake itself suggested to me just the opposite to death. 
Its waters are remarkably limpid and have a really beautiful 
colour—now blue, now green. The late Col. Conder, who knew 
it well, said that it compared favourably with the Lake of 
Geneva. And Sir G. Adam Smith says that seen from far away 
no lake looks more blue and beautiful. Its waters are singularly 
clear, the pebbles at its bottom being easily seen at a depth 
of twenty feet. 

And yet it is not difficult to understand why this large lake 
has been called the Dead Sea. No shores elsewhere are so 


*This has occasionally been my own experience, and it was that of King 
Edward VII.’s too, when travelling in Palestine with Dean Stanley. 
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utterly barren and bare. Such trees and brushwood that lie 
about these “ scalded shores,’’ have been brought down from 
the Jordan, and are stripped of all bark, lying bleached and 
sparkling with crusted salt. And so by their grim, skeleton 
appearance a sense of ghostliness is produced and they suggest 
a fit crown for pale naked Death. It is not true that birds 
cannot fly over it, although the absence of water-fowl is 
accounted for by the fact that no fish can live in its waters. 
Quantities of bitumen and asphalt float up from the bottom 
to the surface, while all around are crumbling banks of chalk- 
like marl glittering with the salt which seems to have im- 
pregnated the whole soil. These banks sometimes assume 
weird shapes, monuments of forsakenness and desolation in 
this the most sinister landscape in the world. They help us 
vividly to “‘ remember Lot’s wife.’”’ Here and there we come 
across the Apple of Sodom, full of the dust of rottenness—a 
fruit which harmonizes, in all truth, with a region so unearthly 
and spectral. 

“In this awful hollow,” says Sir G. A. Smith, “ this bit of 
the infernal regions come up to the surface, this hell with the 
sun shining into it, primitive man laid the scene of God’s most 
terrible judgment on sin. The glare of Sodom and Gomorrha— 
those two guilty cities of the Plain—is flung down the whole 
length of Scripture history. It is the popular and standard 
judgment of sin. The story is told in Genesis; it is applied 
in Deuteronomy, and by Amos, by Isaiah, by Zephaniah, by 
Jeremiah, in Lamentations, and by Ezekiel. Our Lord 
Himself employs it more than once as the figure of the judgment 
He threatens upon cities where the Word is preached in vain, 
and then we feel the flame scorch our own cheeks. S. Paul, 
S. Peter, S. Jude all make mention of it. While in the Apoca- 
lypse the great city of sin is spiritually called Sodom.”’ 

Standing on the summit of the Mount of Olives, and looking 
towards the east, the barren wilderness of Judea with its 
enormous ravines and rounded lime-stone hills stretches before 
one. The fascination of this dreary desert, with its dry 
scorching winds and its frequent heavy haze, was felt by 
Jeremiah who faced it from his home at Anathoth, and by 
Amos who lived near it at Tekoa. Both alike make occasional 
allusions to it in their prophecies. In the extreme distance 
stands the velvety wall of Moab’s tableland, which if seen 
about sunset, shows now mauve, now violet, now purple, 
varying its light and shade at every moment. Those who 
know Holman Hunt’s “‘ Scapegoat ”’ will remember his gorgeous 
effect of purple evening light on these mountains. And there 
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between that grim and bare limestone desert which reaches 
eastward from one’s very feet on Olivet, and that red ridge of 
the plateau of Moab, deep down at the very base of that wall 
of cliff, which seems to be washed by its waters, lies, blue and 
glossy, the weird Dead Sea. 

I turn round on Olivet and look towards the west. To the 
right is Scopus, from which Titus, Richard I. and others have 
viewed the Holy City with feelings they have found difficult 
toexpress. To the left is the Mount of Offence, where Solomon 
practised his idolatrous cults. Below is the valley of the 
Kedron, with gloomy sad Gethsemane on its flank, and just 
the other side the whole of Jerusalem, grey with an orange tint, 
as a rocky fortress, with blistering roofs and embattled walls, 
is open to one’s view. Perhaps S. John had this vision in 
mind, when he wrote, “‘ And I John saw the holy city, new 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, prepared 
as a bride adorned for her husband.’’ Certainly from here 
or from the neighbouring summit of Scopus one gets the most 
striking and impressive view of Zion, the city of the great King, 
beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth. 

And there nearest to me of all that Jerusalem here presents, 
is the Temple Area, an oblong space 1,500 feet long and I,o0c 
feet wide. I see its paved courts and cupolas, its fountains 
and arcaded steps, relieved here and there by emerald patches 
of grass and cypress trees of darker green. At the south end 
is the Mosque el Aksa—“ the remote ”’ from Mecca—founded 
by Justinian as the Christian cathedral of Jerusalem, and then 
widened to efface its cruciform shape. It contains the magnifi- 
cent pulpit of ivory and carved arabesque, which Saladin 
brought from Damascus. Towards the centre of the Temple 


Area is the exquisite Dome of the Rock with its green metallic . 


tints, resembling a graceful balloon poising itself before soaring 
upwards. This beautiful structure of Persian tiling and costly 
mosaic—the most wonderful the world has to shew—covers 
the natural summit of Mount Moriah. Here without doubt 
stood Israel’s altar of burnt-offering. Just beyond was the 
Holy Place and the Holiest of all, where the Shekinah was 
revealed. And as I look down from Olivet upon that famous 
and inspiring site, the present vanishes and I call to imagination 
the Temple courts and columned cloisters, with white-robed 
priests and thronging worshippers, and in the midst that 
glorious sanctuary of alabaster and cedar and gold. And 
there from that great brazen altar in the outer court, and from 
the golden altar within the Holy Place, I seem to see the smoke 
of sacrifice and of sweet incense slowly curling upwards and 
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mingling against the clear blue sky, while the music of trumpets 
and shawms wafts across the busy city, and the gleaming 
sunlight streams down upon the tesselated marble of the 
spacious courts, or throws the shadows of the castellated 
turrets and pointed pinnacles upon the green sward of Olivet. 

Here then on the top of the Mount of Olives was the place 
to read the vision of Ezekiel which revealed to the prophet 
the renewal of the land for the inauguration of the Kingdom of 
God. In the vaults beneath the Temple area* are still the huge 
reservoirs of water supplied, from Solomon’s Pools, some ten 
or twelve miles away, and to some extent from the rain, and 
even from the two pools of Siloam close by. Such a provision 
was necessary and important, not only for the ablutions of the 
Temple worship, but also for the support of the populace 
during the numerous sieges of Jerusalem. It was this flow of 
water which entered into the very heart of the prophetical idea 
of Jerusalem, which is practically a waterless city, its only 
natural spring being “‘ the waters of Shiloah that go softly ” 
from Gihon through the aqueduct of Hezekiah to Siloam’s 
Pool. Again and again do Psalmists and Prophets draw 
attention to what Milton called the— 


“ Brook that flowed 
Hard by the oracle of God.”’ 


“ There is a river, the streams thereof shall make glad the city 
of God, the holy place of the tabernacle of the Most High.” 
They idealized Zion, the city of their solemnities, “‘a place 
of broad rivers and streams,’’ even though to attack her “‘ shall 
go no galley with oars, neither shall gallant ship pass thereby.”’ 
The proud citizen would say: “ All my fresh springs shall be 
in thee ”’ because of the bright promise that “‘with gladness shall 
ye draw water out of the wells of salvation.’”’ Yes, and we 
recall that great discourse when in the same courts of the Temple 
“in the last day, that great day of the feast (of tabernacles), 
Jesus stood and cried, saying, ‘ If any man thirst let him come 
unto me... out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.’ ”’ 

And as I stood on the top of Olivet, now looking west at the 
Temple Area with its water store ; now looking east at the 
wilderness with its Dead Sea, I was able to take in this vision 
of Ezekiel. There below in the Temple court the prophet 
sees the spring of water rising into a full and overflowing 
fountain beside the altar, and pouring forth a vast stream over 





*There is a legend that beneath the sacred rock which the Mosque of Omar 
covers there is a subterranean torrent ; and the rushing of hidden waters is 
said to be heard at times below the massive stones of the Damascus gate of 
the city. (Kelman, p. 57). The Temple Area is further described on pp. 
92, 93 infra. 
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the wide Temple enclosure. There in the wall facing me is the 
eastern or golden gate standing on the site of the one through 
which our Lord will have passed on His triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. It is now walled up because the Moslems believe 
He will enter the city by it again and the mission of Islam will 
then cease. But through that gateway the prophet sees the 
stream rushing as a cataract into the valley below. The little 
torrent Kedron begins immediately to swell; the waters rise 
higher and ever higher and sweep down the valley and round 
Olivet. I turn slowly and picture the now mighty river 
coursing on through deep defile and vast ravine, down, ever 
down into that awful chasm of the desert until it reaches the 
Dead Sea. And wherever the river flows it brings fertility 
and beauty. ‘‘ Very many trees’ at once spring up along its 
banks on either side, and those desolate solitudes of the Dead 
Sea become the haunts of busy life. The very waters of that 
acrid lake are healed and teem with life. Fishermen now 
spread their nets along those shores from En-eglaim to En-gedi. 
“ And by the river, upon the bank thereof, on this side and on 
that side, shall grow all trees for meat, whose leaf shall not 
fade, neither shall the fruit thereof be consumed ; it shall 
bring forth new fruit according to his months, because their 
waters they issued out of the sanctuary.”’ 

Reading such promises of blessing on such a spot where 
the imagery of the bubbling water on the Temple Area forcing 
its way to the desolate and sterile regions of the Salt Sea can 
be vividly pictured, one is forcibly reminded of the prophetic 
promise which declares that when “ the Spirit be poured upon 
us from on high, and the wilderness be a fruitful field, and the 
fruitful field be countedas a forest .. . the work of righteous- 
ness shall be peace ; and the effect of righteousness, quietness 
and assurance for ever.”’ 

As though to add to the gloomy associations of the Dead 
Sea, two other tragic events have occurred in that region 
beside that fearful judgment, when the cry of Sodom and 
Gomorrha was very great, and their sin very grievous. Among 
the mountains on the eastern shore stand the ruins of the 
castle of Macherus, where John the Baptist was imprisoned 
and put to death. On the western shore stood Masada, the 
palace-fortress of Herod the Great, in which the last awful 
tragedy in the Jewish war of independence was enacted. 
Jerusalem had fallen. One fortress after another had been 
taken by the Romans. This impregnable stronghold alone 
remained. It was held by Jews who, with the courage of 
despair, determined to die rather thanyield. At length they 
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realized how impossible was it to continue resistance. Eleazar 
the Galilean called the garrison together. They agreed with 
him that death was to be preferred to dishonour. Each man 
thereupon stabbed his wife and children, and lying down 
beside them submitted to the ten whom they had chosen to 
finish the awful slaughter. One of these then slew the other 
nine, and having set fire to the castle stabbed himself. On 
entering the Romans found nothing but charred corpses and 
smouldering ruins, save two women and five children who had 
- secreted themselves in the vaults, and of the thousand were 
the only survivors to tell the awful tale. 

Here then on Nature’s gloomiest and hottest and lowest 
place in the world we have these three terrible tragedies: the 
dread judgment of God upon Sodom and Gomorrha ; the 
cruelty of Herod towards one of the very noblest born of 
women ; and the doom of those desperate Jews in the massacre 
of Masada. And it is just this dry and barren land where 
no living water is, with its deep haze like ‘“‘ smoke going up 
for ever and ever,’ a spot so unutterably dreary that the 
Arabs shun it, which is connected in Ezekiel’s vision with the 
life-giving stream that issued from the sanctuary of God. 

May we not learn from it that there is absolutely nothing 
so low, so degraded, so sunken, apparently so utterly dead 
and hopeless but by the grace of God it may be regenerated, 
and made rich and fruitful with life? For that day to which 
Ezekiel and Zechariah looked forward has indeed come, when a 
life-giving stream has come from the very throne of God, and 
a fountain has been opened for sin and uncleanness. Then 
the man whom Jeremiah likened unto “a tree in the desert,” 
who cannot see when good cometh, but inhabits the parched 
places in the wilderness, a salt land, not inhabited, “ shall be 
as a tree planted by the waters, and that spreadeth out his 
roots by the river, and shall not fear when heat cometh, but 
his leaf shall be green, and shall not be careful in the year of 
drought, neither shall cease from yielding fruit.” It is through 
the Life-giver, the Holy Spirit the Lord, that “ our life ’— 
not the narrow, selfish, sinful life we actually live, but the 
ideal, perfect, holy life to which we aspire—‘‘is hid with Christ 
in God.” 
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Vi. 
THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


THE BREAD OF LIFE AND HOLY COMMUNION. 


‘“ After these things Jesus went away to the other side of the 
sea of Galilee, which is the sea of Tiberias. There came other 
boats from Tiberias. . . . These things said He in the synagogue 
as He taught in Capernaum.”’—S. John vi. I, 23, 59. 


The Sea of Galilee! endeared to us as it is by the holiest 
associations, how striking is here the contrast to that other lake 
we have just considered. The Dead Sea (whose shores of 
unspeakable barrenness, strewn with bleached and _salt- 
encrusted trees, torn from the thickets of Jordan by the violence 
of that river, mark, as it were, the last conflict of life and 
death) speaks by its very name of that— 


“ Shadow fear’d of man 
Who keeps the keys of all the creeds.” 


But Gennesaret’s lake! If even the Rabbis could say “‘ God 
loved that sea beyond all other seas,’’ what should it be to us, 
hallowed as it is by the most sacred memories of Him Who 
was the Incarnate Word of Life? Touching in their very 
simplicity are those lines of McCheyne : 


“ How pleasant to me thy deep blue wave 
O Sea of Galilee ! 
For the glorious One who came to save 
Hath often stood by thee. 


“Tt is not that the wild gazelle 
Comes down to drink thy tide, 
But He that was pierced to save from hell 
Oft wandered by thy side. 


“Tt is not that the fig tree grows, 
And palms in thy soft air, 
But that Sharon’s fair and bleeding Rose 
Once spread its fragrance there. 


“ Graceful around thee the mountains meet 
Thou calm reposing sea ; 
But ah far more! the beautiful feet 
Of Jesus walked o’er thee 
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“ O Saviour ! gone to God’s right hand ! 
Yet the same Saviour still, 
Graved on thy heart is this lovely strand, 
And every fragrant hill.” 


Tiberias on the lake can be reached from Nazareth in about 
six hours. We leave the home of Christ by the road which 
passes the only spring of the town and see women and children 
drawing water, just as the Blessed Virgin and the Holy Boy 
must have done in those wonderful days which have given 
Nazareth a universal interest. The road is steep and stony, 
for Nazareth lies in a mountain hollow, and from the top of the 
hill a magnificent view is obtained of the surrounding country. 
This view, historically one of the most striking in Palestine, 
was referred to in the first of these addresses. To the north 
lie the mountains of Galilee, with snowy Hermon as their 
watchful sentinel; to the east are the ever-conspicuous, 
wooded cone of Tabor and the lesser height of Little Hermon ; 
to the south stretches the Plain of Esdraelon, ‘‘ that vast 
carpet thrown back to the hills of Samaria ’’—the “‘ Mount 
Ephraim ”’ beyond ; while to the west, the excellency of Carmel 
juts into the sparkling waters of the Mediterranean, which 
form here the lovely Bay of Acre and wash the coast of ancient 
Tyre.* The green hills, with their extraordinary variety and 
number of gay flowers for which Galilee is so famous, encircle 
Nazareth as a kind of amphitheatre. An old description of 
the town is therefore as happy as it is true: “‘ Nazareth is a 





*Tyre, celebrated for its wealth and magnificence, to which its numerous 
maritime colonies looked as their metropolis, and to which even Carthage 
sent a yearly offering, was situated on an island. It is to-day a mere fishing- 
station, as Ezekiel had predicted (xxvi. 4-5). ‘‘ A mournful and solitary 
silence now prevails along the shore which once resounded with the world’s 
debates ’’ (Gibbon). The boats here to-day are the only craft in the harbour of 
her whose merchants were princes; and the old wharves and the column-strewn 
promontory, whence all the palaces have been long since swept away, are 
covered with their nets, spread out to dry over their ruins, and one can still 
see the mass of granite columns and marble blocks which pave the bottom 
of the clear sea. Herodotus (ii. 44) speaks of two obelisks, one of refined gold, 
the other of ‘‘ emerald,” or perhaps green glass, which were in connexion with 
the temple of Melkarth, the Phoenician Hercules. The Greek historian 
Arrian spoke of this sanctuary of Tyre as the oldest in the annals of mankind. 
Sidon is a seaport, about twenty miles to the north of Tyre its younger but 
more important sister. It was renowned as much for the antiquity of its 
teligious cult (being the Divine city—the home of Baal and Ashtoreth—which 
gave gods to Phoenicia, and through it to Greece, Rome, and Carthage), as for 
the elegance of its craftmanship and the great beauty of its situation. In the 
Museum at Constantinople one can see the magnificent sarcophagi, one of 
which was intended for Alexander the Great, of alabaster carvings and ex- 
quisite design. Ezekiel’s pictures of Tyre’s world-wide commercial activity 
atid maritime supremacy (Ch. xxvi.-xxviii.) show how great in energy and 
power this literary artist was. 
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rose, and like a rose, has the same rounded form, enclosed by 
mountains as the flower by its leaves.’’ In two hours’ drive 
across these hills we reach Cana of Galilee, where “ the Lord 
first manifested forth His glory ’’ and His disciples believed on 
Him. The little town, on the slope of a low hill, forms a 
natural junction of the valley roads which lead from the 
Mediterranean to the Sea of Galilee. Its name is Greek, and 
as in the case of Cannz, Cannossa and Cannes, is derived from 
the reeds which grow in the marshy plain close by. 

There are many remains of ancient buildings here, which 
testify both to the age and importance of the place. Among 
them is pointed out the house where “ the water saw its God 
and blushed itself to wine.’”’ Sceptical as one should doubtless 
be concerning the majority of “sacred sites,” this particular 
one at Cana is deserving of consideration. Connected with 
this house by a passage is the ancient synagogue. There has 
always been a difficulty in the story about the quantity of 
water which was in this house for ceremonial purification. 
For between one and two hundred gallons of water would be 
required to “ fill up to the brim six jars containing two or three 
firkins apiece,”’ i.e. of 18 or 27 gallons each. This would appear 
to be an extraordinary quantity of water (all of it carried from 
the well) to be found in an ordinary eastern house. But 
suppose the marriage feast was given by the ruler of Cana’s 
synagogue, “‘ whose house,” like that of Justus in the Acts 
(xviii. 7), “joined hard to the synagogue,” then our wonder 
concerning this enormous quantity of water ceases. For 
ablutions formed a conspicuous feature of synagogue worship. 
There is nothing therefore in itself unreasonable that the 
Church standing over this very ancient house, which adjoins 
the recently excavated ruins of the synagogue, may mark the 
spot which “ Christ adorned and beautified with His presence 
and first miracle (sign) that He wrought in Cana of Galilee.”’ 
At any rate it served to recall vividly the incident, just as a 
fig-tree outside brought to mind the native of Cana we all 
know so well—Nathanael the Israelite, in whom was no guile. 
Most appropriately is the marriage feast at Cana called the 
“beginning of the signs”? or symbols. It sets forth the 
introduction of the revelation in Christ, of ‘‘ the truth as it is 
in Jesus,’”’ into the world. In comparison with the new wine 
of the Kingdom of God, the old Jewish formalism was mere 
water in the stone jars “set. there after the manner of the 
purifying of the Jews.”’ The old Jewish teaching of rites and 
ceremonies, working an outward purifying, was to be trans-: 
formed into the new spiritual teaching of Jesus, cleansing, 
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reviving, and inspiring ‘‘the inner man.” Instead of the 
words “ wine having failed’’ an older version reads “ wine 
they had not ’’—the new teaching was not yet theirs. But 
when it came the new wine would burst the old bottles. ‘‘ They 
have no wine,” says the mother of Jesus, thus setting forth 
the hopelessness of the old conditions. And what does the 
mother of Jesus represent ? Both here and at the foot of the 
Cross she represents the faithful Jewish Church of the Old 
Testament, just as “the disciple whom Jesus loved ”’ repre- 
sents the New Testament followers of her Son, the Christ of 
God. You will remember on both occasions she is addressed 
in the same way: “ Woman, behold thy Son”; ‘“‘ Woman, 
what have I to do with thee, Mine hour is not yet come.” 
It is the same mother, the faithful Jewish Church, who with 
His brethren “ stood without’ the Kingdom of God, calling 
Him and seeking Him. The conditions were then not quite 
ripe for the new development. But the old Jewish Church 
was passing, therefore the Heavenly Bridegroom says, “‘ What 
is there between Me and thee ’—My motives spring no more 
from the old religion, I am about to drink the cup of wine 
new in My Father’s Kingdom. Hence at His command the 
wine gushes forth in abundance, for He came that man might 
have life and have it more abundantly, the wine that maketh 
glad, the oil of His Spirit which giveth cheerfulness; and from 
the hour of His death faithful Israel, the Messiah’s mother, 
was to find her home with the beloved disciple, the new Israel 
of God. All that is good and true and beautiful in the old is 
merged in the new Jesus-cult, the germ of that Kingdom which 
was then at hand and is so still. No wonder when thus His 
glory was manifested that His disciples believed on Him! 
For here at Cana, such is the representation of the Fourth 
Gospel, is symbolized the wedding of Greek philosophy and 
Jewish religion into the new teaching of wisdom and love 
which is destined in time to rejuvenate the world. 


Soon after leaving Cana we join the main road from Acre 
on the coast to Tiberias, and skirt Karn Hattin where, in 1187, 
the most bloody and decisive battle of the Crusades was 
fought. The Christian army was utterly routed by Saladin, 
the beau-ideal of Moslem chivalry, whose soldiers set fire to 
the scrub, so that the wind blew the choking smoke into the 
Crusader’s ranks which were mowed down by the fierce Saracen 
cavalry. Thus to the horrors of battle there was added the 
roasting alive of unhorsed knights in their armour. Here then, 
as one has only too truly said, ‘‘a militant and truculent 
Christianity as false as the relics of the True Cross round which 
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it was rallied, met its judicial end within view of the scenes 
where Christ proclaimed the Gospel of Peace and went about 
doing good.” Saladin was then free to march straight upon 
Jerusalem and took it by storm. The Crusades failed, as no 
doubt they deserved to fail, and yet by throwing the west 
upon the east they gave birth to that chivalry and romance 
which went far to redeem the condition of medieval Europe. 
And is there not something curiously ironical in this defeat 
of those who fought here under the banner of the Cross? For 
the level place, between the two horns of Hattin which overlook 
the Sea of Galilee, is generally thought to have been the spot 
which S. Luke calls “ the plain” where the Prince of Peace 
preached the great Sermon on the Mount. 

It is difficult to recall the first impressions which the Sea 
of Galilee makes upon one’s mind. There is naturally a 
. predisposition to find that which Dean Stanley called “‘the 
most sacred sheet of water that the earth contains ”’ of great 
beauty. From the mountain side one can take in the whole 
of it at one glance. There, about the size of our Windermere, 
it lies in the form of a harp, a shape which gave it its first name 
of Chinnereth, at the bottom of that great trench I have already 
described. But whereas the Dead Sea fifty-five miles away 
to the south is 1,300 feet below the level of the sea, this lake is 
only 682 feet below it. And yet even this is more than twice 
as low as any other depression elsewhere. Compared with the 
lakes in the British islands and those of Switzerland and Italy, 
the Sea of Galilee is probably distinctly inferior in beauty to 
nearly all. And yet in what Gibbon has well called its “‘ mourn- 
ful and solitary silence,” in its extraordinary iridescence, as of 
opal by day, and its light cerulean blue “‘ at even when the sun 
was set,” and in the silvery reflection of the full moon as I 
have rowed upon its waters at midnight and listened to the 
ripples lapping the ruined battlements of Old Tiberias, the lake 
has an unique beauty of its own and will imprint pictures of 
pathetic charm upon the mind which time can never erase. 
The late A. J. Church has beautifully expressed this : 


“Among the many-tinted hills it lies, 
‘ Deep Galilee,’ like a sapphire which a queen 
Wears on her breast, amid the gorgeous dyes, 
Glory of Eastern looms, and lustrous sheen 
Of woven gold ; while deep with kindred hue 
Arches above the cloudless Syrian blue. 


“ Here dwell the memories of His earthly days, 
Of that fair Presence, full of truth and grace, 
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In which, attempered to our mortal gaze, 

The Eternal Glory shone, while, face to face, 
Man talked with God, in grasp of human hands 
Feeling the Love by which Creation stands. 


“This is thy lesson, Lake of Galilee ! 
Not from the seats of Empire—lordly Nile, 
Tiber or proud Euphrates—but from thee, 
Fair lake, that knowest but to frown or smile 
As skies are calm or angry, springs the power 
That rules the world till Time’s supremest hour.”’ 


Never shall I forget walking down the mountain side one 
evening, as the setting sun tinged the old walls of Tiberias 
with a golden bronze and brought out the pale blue of the bosom 
of the lake, and the soft tints, as of flesh-coloured marble, 
of the Gadarene cliffs beyond. It was one of nature’s sacra- 
ments of glory and of beauty. No doubt the imagery of its 
splendid past comes at such times to enhance the impressions 
of the actual present. Could anyone gaze upon that scene 
and wish to be without that aid ? 

And yet how different is the lake now than in those far-off 
days when Jesus came down from Nazareth to find His home 
at Capernaum and to call His disciples upon these shores! 
Where there are now but very few trees there were then great 
woods ; where there are now unhealthy marshes, there were 
then noble gardens and orchards bringing forth their fruits 
in due season—the grape, the fig and the pomegranate, the 
apricot, the melon and the olive, the walnut and the date ; 
where there is but here and there a boat then were whole fleets 
of sails and a Roman man of war; where now the only town 
is dirty Tiberias, the only village mud-built Magdala, the 
shores of the lake were crowded with dense populations. 
“The whole basin must have been a focus of life and energy, 
the surface of the lake constantly dotted with the white sails 
of vessels flying before the mountain gusts, as the beach 
sparkled with the houses and palaces, the synagogues and the 
temples, of the Jewish or Roman inhabitants ’’ (Stanley, Samar 
and Palestine, p. 367). In the little hotel just within the walls 
of Tiberias are specimens of every fish the lake contains, and 
remembering those which our Lord had taken into His hands 
I was especially interested in the fish which were, and still 
of course are, commonly eaten. The fish that mews like a cat 
and the fish into whose mouth smaller fish swim until danger 
is past, are alsoto be found in the lake. Canon Tristram, after 
mentioning that Livingstone found similar fish in the Tangan- 
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yika, says that this habit is absolutely unparalleled amongst 
any other family of fishes in the world. 

Tiberias lies about the centre of the western shore and was 
founded by Herod Antipas. He named it after the Emperor 
Tiberius, in whose reign our Lord was crucified. Our Lord 
appears never to have visited the town, and a tradition, clung 
to by its present inhabitants, says that on this account Tiberias 
still stands, while all other cities and villages on the lake have 
been destroyed, because “they knew not the time of their 
visitation.”’ Close by are the Hot Spring baths, which Roman 
writers reckoned among the greatest curiosities in the world. 
Herod took them medicinally and people use them thus still. 

From Tiberias it is easy to make excursions by boat all over 
the lake. At Kerak, on the extreme south, where the Jordan 
leaves the lake for the Dead Sea, and where I picked up a 
number of tiny spiral shells, stood the ancient Taricheea where, 
as Josephus tells us, the fish from the Galilean lake were salted 
and cured in our Lord’s day. From here a very beautiful view 
of the whole length of the lake can be had. On either side 
are the hills or mountains and plains, with majestic snow-clad 
Hermon, where our Lord was transfigured, reigning over all 
in the distant north. S. John knew this scenery well. Is it 
fanciful to suppose that just as the rocks on the shore of Patmos, 
slowly emerging from the receding tide, suggested to him those 
strange, weird figures which characterize his Apocalypse, so 
white-mantled Hermon, the river Jordan and the sea of Galilee 
were in his mind at Patmos when he spoke in the Apocalypse 
of the “ great white throne”’; proceeding from it “a river 
of the water of life’; and “ before it a sea of glass’? ? But 
the sail north of Tiberias is much more interesting. On the 
shore opposite the town is Gadara, the scene of the healing of 
the man possessed with devils, and of the destruction of the 
herd of swine which rushed down those precipitous cliffs and 
perished in the waters of the lake. The country is very wild 
here and the Bedawin will sometimes refuse one landing. 
Here again, while the literalism is apt to repel, the symbolism 
is truly magnificent. For the Gadarene demoniac represents 
Humanity—godless Humanity—possessed by its legion of 
foul, false demons, untamed, undisciplined to the laws of God. 
It is the new teaching, “ the truth as it is in Jesus,” which 
restores such to their right mind, and enables them to submit 
to the mild dominion of truth and love. On the western shore 
Magdala is soon passed. This was the home of her who loved - 
much because she was forgiven much, of the woman who was 
a sinner, of the Magdalene ‘‘ whose very name has passed into 
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all civilized languages as a synonym for accepted penitence 
and pardoned sin.”’~ From the lake a few poor brown squalid 
hovels are all that mark the site of the place made so famous 
by the Magdalene’s sinful beauty and deep repentance, but 
even these call forth strange feelings as we remember that 
“no one—not even the most fallen and the most despised— 
is regarded as an outcast by Him whose very work it was to 
seek and to save that which was lost. Perhaps,” writes one, 
“in the balmy air of Gennesaret, in the brightness of the sky 
above his head, in the sound of the singing birds which fills 
the air, in the masses of purple blossom which at some seasons 
of the year festoon those huts of mud, he may see a type of the 
love and tenderness which is large and rich enough to encircle 
with the grace of fresh and heavenly beauty the ruins of a once 
earthly and desecrated life.” As the oars dipped repeatedly 
and rhythmically into the placid waters of the deep blue lake 
I gazed upon poor and abject Magdala and recalled those 
beautiful lines of Hartley Coleridge which express something 
of the spirit of penitence, faith and love, in which we all are 
called to “‘ draw near and take the Body of the Lord.”’ 


““ She sat and wept beside His feet ; the weight 
Of sin oppressed her heart ; for all the blame 
And the poor malice of the worldly shame, 
To her were past, extinct, and out of date ; 
Only the sin remained—the leprous state. 
She would be melted by the heat of love 
By fires far fiercer than are blown to prove 
And purge the silver ore adulterate. 


‘“‘ She sat and wept, and with her untressed hair, 
Still wiped the feet she was so blest to touch ; 
And He wiped off the soiling of despair 
From her sweet soul, because she loved so much. 
I am a sinner full of doubts and fears : 

Make me a humble thing of love and tears.” 


Close to Magdala is the Plain of Gennesaret—the Garden 
Plain as the name implies. And never perhaps was such name 
more deserved. The Jews called it “‘ The Gate of Paradise,”’ 
and declared that ‘“‘ God has created seven seas, but out of 
them He has chosen but one for Himself, the Sea of Genne- 
saret.” The Plain, which is three miles long and one mile 
in breadth, was regarded as the Garden of Palestine, if not of 
the East. ‘“‘ It is a district,’ wrote Josephus, ‘‘ where Nature 
seems to have constrained herself to create an eternal spring, 
and to gather into one spot the products of every land.’”’ Here 
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watered by five streams are thick herbage and myriads of wild 
flowers, so that one has well said, “‘ Nature seems to have 
spread her finest carpet over this plain, so fruitful also in sacred 
memories with the Saviour of the world.” At its farther end 
is all that is left of Bethsaida of Galilee, the name of which 
suggests its Sidonian origin before the Phcenicians moved 
westward to found their maritime power on the Levantine 
coast. Bethsaida, the home of S. Andrew and S. Peter, is 
now occupied by a few hospitable and courteous Franciscan 
monks. Still farther to the north is Tell Him, which is now 
generally recognised as the site of Capernaum. But here 
again how great is the contrast with its striking past! In the 
time of Christ Capernaum was a bright, busy town ; a station 
on the great caravan road to Damascus ; a garrison for Roman 
soldiers ; a port for collecting dues by land or by lake; a 
market where all kinds of goods were bought and sold. 
No town was more privileged in our Lord’s ministry. It 
was the first place to which He came after His baptism by 
John. Here He dwelt after His rejection at Nazareth, and 
lived happily with His early disciples, Peter and Andrew, 
James and John. Here lived the good nobleman, perhaps 
Manaen, Herod’s foster-brother, who when he became a 
disciple (Acts xiii. I) must have supplied S. Mark and S. Luke 
with so many of the vivid details of the Herodian Court as well 
as of Herod’s own feelings, that “‘ royal personage ’’—the Greek 
is peculiar—who cried, “‘ Sir, come down ere my child die.”’ 
Here we read Christ healed the demoniac in the synagogue, 
and cured the mother-in-law of Peter, when He touched her 
hand and the fever left her. Here He healed the sick of the 
palsy, and restored the withered hand. Here He made whole 
the centurion’s servant, and raised the daughter of Jairus. 
From the blue waters which wash the shore He obtained the 
tribute money, and there on the “ garden plain ”’ outside the 
town, amid the gay flowers and the happy birds, He gave the 
parables of the Sower and the Tares, of the Hid Treasure, of 
the Merchant seeking goodly pearls, and of the Drawnet cast 
into the sea. And ruins—the result of some earthquake— 
now being carefully excavated by some German monks, are all 
that meet the eye and compel one to recall those fateful words 
of awful doom: “ And thou Capernaum, which art exalted to 
Heaven, shalt be thrust down to hell.” 


And here, one Sunday morning in spring, amid the ruins, 
in such shade we were able to find, we held a deeply impressive 
service, commencing with the hymn, “ Jesus calls us!” 
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“ As of old apostles heard it, 

By the Galilean lake, 

Turned from toil and home and kindred, 

Leaving all for His dear sake.”’ 
And I read the whole of the sixth chapter of S. John from which 
the texts for this address are taken. There just across the lake, 
close to what is believed to have been Bethsaida Julias, is 
“ the desert place ’’ where the Passover pilgrims in their bright 
Oriental dress sat down as in garden-beds or parterres, on the 
bright green grass. There the young lad who, while the rest 
had eaten their own supplies, had probably kept the loaves 
and fishes for the use of the great Rabbi Who was so busy 
healing and teaching, had timidly handed his little store to 
S. Andrew, who brought it to Christ. And He blessed that 
boy’s simple food and distributed it, through the disciples, 
to the 5,000 men that were set down. 

Carlyle speaks of the universe as but one vast symbol of 
God. In the symbol we have a blending of the finite and the 
infinite, so that by the one the other is known ; looking through 
Time and Sense we discern Eternity and God. “ Earth is too 
thin a screen, the glory of the Eternal breaks through every- 
where.’’ As we read the Fourth Gospel its obvious symbolisms 
are all-compelling to those that have eyes tosee. Ihave already 
referred to the sign or symbol of Cana. It is ever with a wonder- 
ful historic-dramatic investiture that S. John clothes his 
mystic ideas of spirit and of truth. Just as the transmutation 
of water into wine symbolizes the movement of the old into the 
new ; and the healing of the impotent man at Bethesda’s pool 
symbolizes the Christ able spiritually to heal the Jews, for the 
five porches represent the five books of Moses and the 38 years 
the wanderings of the Israelites in the desert (Deut. ii. 14); 
and just as the man born blind and the dead Lazarus and the 
153 fish caught in the net represent the Gentiles spiritually 
blind and dead gathered into the all-embracing net of the 
Church,* so this feeding of the 5,000, probably based on some 
parable teaching of our Lord, is taken by S. John to symbolize 
the Heaven-descended Living Bread which gives eternal life 
to the world. 

And here we were in the somewhat extensive ruins of that 
white synagogue of Capernaum, the stones of which were then 





*See 2 Chron. ii. 16. ‘‘ Solomon numbered all the strangers that were in 
the land of Israel . . . . 150,000 and 3,000 and 600.’”’ ‘The word translated 
“thousand ”’ often means tribe, and from this very text the Jews inferred 
that Gentile nations numbered 153. The odd 600 may be represented by the 
“little fish’? mentioned three times (John xxi. 9, 10, 13). Compare the 
“ great fishes ”’ of verse II. 
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being carefully pieced together to restore its walls. We could 
walk across the very same threshold ‘those blessed feet ”’ 
must have trod, when ‘‘ as His custom was, He entered the 
synagogue on the Sabbath day.’’ Those Roman capitals and 
cornices which lay about in such profusion, now that the soil 
has been removed from them, were probably parts of the very 
synagogue which was built by the centurion who, as the Jews 
told our Lord, “ loveth our nation and hath built us a syna- 
gogue.” And as I read that sixth chapter of S. John, which 
tells us that ‘“‘ Jesus went over the sea of Galilee which is the 
sea of Tiberias,” when the multitude of Passover pilgrims 
whom He had fed wanted to make Him a King ; and that at 
night Jesus was seen walking upon the sea and drawing nigh 
unto the ship tossed by the waves, bidding the frightened 
disciples, “‘ toiling in rowing,” “It is I: be not afraid”; and 
that they willingly received Him into the ship, which returned 
to Capernaum—the whole story seemed to quicken with vivid 
symbolism. Spiritual things are only spiritually discerned. 
The flesh profiteth nothing, it is the spirit that giveth life. 
These incidents speak to you and to me of that Divine Presence 
which still comes to human souls over seas of difficulty and 
tumult. The storm that is stilled by Christ is in the soul, 
the storm of trouble and self-will ! 


“And when our life is clouded o’er, 
And storm-winds drift us from the shore, 
Say, lest we sink to rise no more, 
Peace be still ! ”’ 


And so with “the walking on the water.” It is the spirit 
that quickeneth! As Francis Thompson’s lines so well show : 


“When so sad thou can’st no sadder, 
Cry, and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder, 
Pitched ’twixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 
So in the night, my soul, my daughter, 
Cry, clinging Heaven by the hems : 
And lo ! Christ walking on the water, 
Not of Gennesaret, but Thames.” 


We went on with our reading, “there came other boats from 
Tiberias ‘’—the very place from which we had just come by 
boat. We read that wonderful discourse on the Living Bread 
which came down from heaven, that Bread which is the Lord’s 
flesh which He gave for the life of the world. And we came to 
the words in the 59th verse, “ These things said He in the 
synagogue as He taught in Capernaum,” that synagogue in 
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the ruins of which we were then standing, with its walls growing 
up again in our sight, the very stones of which had heard that 
great discourse on the Bread of Life spoken by Him Who 
declared Himself to be the Way, the Truth and the: Life. 
And there among those massive ruins was a large block with 
what probably was the pot of manna sculptured upon its face. 
And I knew how every synagogue had its symbol, some a lamb, 
some a candlestick, and some, like this one at Capernaum, 
the pot of manna. And I pictured our Lord’s hearers, re- 
minded by this device still speaking to us from the stone, 
saying, “ Our fathers ate the manna in the wilderness.”” And 
then in that form of progressive parallelism we often find in 
His teaching our Lord replied :— 


“ Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, 
And they died. 
This is the bread that cometh down from heaven 
That a man may eat thereof, and not die. 


I am the living bread which came down from heaven ; 
If any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever ; 
Yea, and the bread which I will give is My flesh 
For the life of the world.”’ 


If Cana suggests faith and Magdala inspires penitence, does not 
Capernaum command compliance with the request, Do this in 
remembrance of Me? 
“ Before Thy death Thou didst this feast ordain, 
To comfort man in this sad world of pain ; 
So let us imitate Thy solemn care, 
And for life’s cross and crown ourselves prepare.”’ 


In the great work of renewal and reconstruction,* social 
and economic, political and religious, which will confront 





*“ That the end of the present world-strife must and will mark also the end 
of the most monstrous tyranny, and the most hideous conception of ‘ Kultur ’ 
the world has ever seen, no man for one moment doubts. But that is not an 
end, but a beginning. Unless on the ashes of the past we build to nobler 
purpose, all our gallant Dead will have been thrown away, all this gigantic 
effort, with all its inevitable horror and loss will have been in vain. It rests 
with each one among us to say that that shall not be,—that the future shall 
repair the past,—that out of this holocaust of death shall come new life.’’—( J. 
Oxenham). But as S. James (iv. 1) would ask: “ What is the cause of the 
fighting and quarrelling that goes on in the world? Is it not to be found in 
the passions and desires that are within us?” By not controlling ourselves 
therefore we are responsible for that spirit which in nations engenders war. 
Let us then ever remember that ‘‘ the world wants kindness far more than 
harshness. It is very sore with sorrows, many blows, and we know not how 
much good a tender voice and a soft hand may do. We have so short a 
time to live, let us feel and give all the gratitude we can. We shall never 
regret that in the world beyond, where God is grateful to all who have been 
kind to His children here.’’—(Stopfovd A. Brooke). 
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us when this hideous tyranny we are now enduring is 
overpast, it is those who keep re-kindling their faith at the 
shrine of the Eternal, who draw their inspiration from the 
vision of Beauty, Truth and Goodness, and maintain their 
communion with the only enduring source of strength and 
power, who will continue stedfast, unmovable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, which is the establishing of the 
Kingdom of God among men. Without the Bread of God, 
the Wine of Heaven, neither humanity as a whole nor you and 
I as individual units can go forward. For faith in the ultimate 
goodness and worth of life depends upon our realizing that the 
very desire for good with which we feel our heart is full has 
come from the very same Source which created and sustains 
the starry hosts. Daily and zealously should we eat of that 
Bread and drink of that Cup, and thus draw upon the unseen 
Power of Eternal Reality which is the invisible core not only 
of the Universe as a whole but of every individual spirit which 
has ever entered into it. 

The question then put by the Jews, How can this man 
give us His flesh to eat ? was not answered until a year later, 
and then not in the Capernaum synagogue beside Galilee’s 
blue lake, but in the Upper Room in the busy city of Jerusalem, 
when in the same night in which He was betrayed Jesus took 
bread, and when He had given thanks He brake it and gave 
it to His disciples, saying, ‘‘ Take, eat, this is My Body, which 
is given for you.” And the Church, for now nearly two 
millenniums, has done thisin remembrance of her Lord, and has 
“ continued stedfastly in that breaking of the bread,” in simple 
reliance upon Him Who said, within sound of the waves of 
that sacred lake, ‘“‘I am the Bread of Life: he that cometh 
to Me shall not hunger, and he that believeth on Me shall never 
THESE. © 

Nor is the support for this life only, for the Divine Food 
preserves unto everlasting life. We know nothing, it is true, 
about the nature of soul apart from the body with which it is 
now associated ; nor have we experience of any self except as 
functioning through the body. On the other hand, there is 
no ground for supposing that the spiritual self which creates 
our conceptions of matter is itself the creation of matter. 
And it may be, as many think, and as seems to be logically 
necessary, that our self, if it be indestructible and immortal, 
functions not through one body, but through many bodies, 
and not in one life, but in a plurality of lives. In which case, 


*The Real Presence is suggestive rather than inherent ; not absolute, but 
relative to the faithful worshipper ; focussed by the affectionate imagination 
which recalls and by the loyal faith which assimilates the Body (i., the 
character) and the Blood (ie., the life-giving principle of love) of the Christ- 
ideal. 
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the plurality of lives must extend backwards as well as for- 
wards.* This, therefore, would imply a belief both in im- 
mortality and in pre-existence, and brings the Western view 
of the survival of self after death into line with the Indian 
theory of reincarnation. How often in life do we see persons 
rapidly drawn together by a force equal to that which it has 
taken, in other cases, years of mutual trust and assistance to 
generate. It may be that those who “love at first sight ” 
have loved in a previous existence. A musical prodigy, a 
“ born ”’ poet or mathematician may also be similarly explained. 
It is nothing to reply that we have no conscious memory of 
such past existences, because which of us can remember the 
first year of his present life ?. And much that we have forgotten 
in after-years has nevertheless left its mark upon our character. 
Nor is it impossible that at some future period all our past 
existences, if we have had them, may be recalled in some 
super-state of existence, and shown to be related to, and in 
continuity with, the self we now know. This seems to be the 
view of such thinkers as Sir Oliver Lodge, Dr. M’Taggart and 
others, to say nothing of Indian mystics. 

Among Dr. M’Taggart’s analogies is this striking one: 
“If a man is shut up in a house, the transparency of the 
windows is the essential condition of his seeing the sky. But it 
would not be prudent to infer that, if he walked out of the 
house, he could not see the sky, because there was no longer 
any glass through which he might see it.’”’ He could enter 
other houses, too, and see the sky through transparencies other 
than glass. Hence we are not necessarily dependent upon this 
earthly tabernacle of our flesh. Other and more perfect 
mediums or bodies may be ours hereafter. _ 

Edward Carpenter, in his Drama of Love and Death, has a 
very beautiful and suggestive analogy, when he compares the 
human soul to the Rose of Jericho (pp. 97, 98). ‘‘ There is a 
plant of the Syrian deserts about the size of our common daisy, 
and bearing a similar flower, which in dry seasons, when the 
earth about its roots is turned into mere sand, has the presence 
of mind to detach itself from its hold altogether and to roll 





*“ T do not see how existence in future time could be shown to be necessary 
in the case of any being whose existence in past time is admitted not to be 
necessary. If the universe got on without me a hundred years ago, what 
reason could be given for denying that it might get on without me a hundred 
years hence ? Or if it is consistent with my eternal nature that its temporal 
manifestation should begin at some point in time, could we find any reason 
for supposing that the cessation of that manifestation at some point in time 
would be inconsistent with that nature ? I do not see of what kind such a 
reason could be, nor dol know of any attempt that has been made to establish 
one.’”— Human Immortality and Pyre-Existence by J. Ellis M’Taggart. 
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itself into a mere ball—flower, root, and all. It is then blown 
along the plains by the wind, and travels away until it reaches 
some moist and sheltered spot, when it expands again and 
takes hold on the ground, uplifts its head, and merrily blooms 
once more. Like the little rose of Jericho, the human soul has 
at times to draw in its roots (which we may compare to the 
animal part) and to separate them from their earthly entangle- 
ment ; even the sun in heaven, which it knows distantly for 
the source of its life, may be obscured ; but compacting itself 
for the nonce into a sturdy ball, it starts gaily on its far adven- 
ture.’’ The simile is very excellent.* That veteran preacher 
and journalist, Dr. Lyman Abbott, in the interesting “‘ Remin- 
iscences ’’ which he recently contributed to the New York 
Outlook refers to the “ invisible friends ”’ who people his quiet 
home with their companionship: “I believe,” he says, “ that 
death and resurrection are synonymous, that death is the 
dropping of the body from the spirit, that resurrection is the 





*According to Carpenter (Ch. v. and vi. opus cit) every human being con- 
tains, ‘“‘ roughly and tentatively,’ the following elements: (1) The eternal 
and immortal Self which is a kind of Universal World-Soul (that “‘ invisible 
core,” spoken of on pp. 22, 70, of the world and of our individual spirits) and is 
the germ or root of (2) the Race Self, which in the early stages of animals and 
primitive human life is paramount, and from which each individual self 
proceeds, much as a bud proceeds from a plant-stem, and is absorbed into it 
again at death; so that there are no individual and death-surviving souls 
here, but only the Race soul. Thus the Race-self receives the experiences 
of individuals, becoming wise with their knowledge and rich with their count- 
less memories. These tracts of experience are then transmitted from the 
Race-self to its later individuals, which will account for instincts in animals, 
and for the persistent intimations of immortality and persuasions of having 
lived before, in us later races. (3) The inner personal ego or human soul 
which includes the finer and subtler elements of ‘‘ character,” which we know 
so well in our friends and yet find so difficult to describe (affection, courage, 
wit, self-reliance, determination, &c.) ; (4) the outer personality or animal 
soul, concerned with the more terrestrial desires and passions (pride, ambition, 
acquisitiveness, jealousy, hunger, thirst, sex, sleep, &c.) ; and (5) the actual 
body, including all the material organs and parts. At death, the Universal 
Self (1) remains the same as it ever was and ever will be (whether “‘ we ” know 
it or not), eternal, shining in glory and irradiating the world ; while the actual, 
visible, tangible body (5) is broken up and dissipated into its primary elements. 
The human (3) and animal (4) souls probably share to a considerable degree 
the destiny of that extreme to which they are closest related—the animal soul 
(4) to the body (5) without which it could not well function ; and the human 
soul (3) to the World-soul (1) of which, through the Race-soul (2), it is the 
manifestation. In the case of animals and undeveloped man, their soul sinks 
back into their respective Race-souls (2) ; and in the case of the more developed 
and perfected man when no longer dependent on his Race-soul (2) he will 
enter into a divine and immortal life of his own, a life established upon the 
supreme and eternal and universal World-soul (1) which is surely God Himself, 
immanent and transcendent. No abler and more convincing theory of 
immortality has ever been put forth than this, even though we may modify 
it in certain important features. For the undeveloped man may surely be 
afforded opportunity of developing his latent humanity and divinity in another 
sphere. Vide supra pp. 22-25. 
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unspringing of the spirit from the body ; and I think of my 
friends and companions, not as lying in the grave waiting for a 
future resurrection, nor as living in some distant land singing 
hymns in loveless forgetfulness of those they loved on earth— 
I think of them as a great cloud of witnesses looking on to see 
how we run the race that is set before us, grieved at our failures, 
glad in our triumphs. I think of my mother rejoicing in the 
joys of the boy whom she was not permitted to care for on 
earth ; of my father still counselling me by his unspoken 
wisdom in my times of perplexity ; of my wife giving me rest 
and invigoration by her love. So I am never lonely when I 
am alone ; rarely restless when I am sleepless.”** With John 
Greenleaf Whittier let us say :— 


“When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned places blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown. 


“ Thou who hast made my house of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay ; 
O Love Divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay. 


“ Be near me when all else is from me drifting, 
Earth, sky, home’s pictures, days of shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 
The love which answers mine. 


““T have but Thee, my Father ! let Thy Spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold ; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold. 


“ Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace— 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place ; 


“Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows for ever through heaven’s green expansion 

The River of Thy Peace. 





*One of the most beautiful and trustful characters it has been my privilege 
to know was that of the late Lady Stapley whose “‘ River of Death ’’ and other 
striking parables on this great subject have helped so many to see that “‘ the 
Flower of Death is more abundant life,” and that “‘ at last they know the 
Hidden Name of God and Man is Love.”’ 
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‘“ There, from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last, beneath Thy trees of healing, 
The Life for which I long.” 

Faith* in the life of the world to come throws light 
upon much which is very perplexing without it. A 
future life makes possible the rectification of those in- 
equalities of happiness and opportunity which hurt our 
sense of justice, and yet which no human effort seems able 
to put right. It affords scope for that advance towards 
perfection we all at times desire, but which in these present- 
world conditions seems so impossible to realize. It opens a 
prospect of satisfaction to those real yearnings and aspirations 
after truth and beauty and goodness which can never receive 
fulfilment here. It relieves us of that awful feeling of waste 
that comes over us as we contemplate those fine and saintly 
characters being brought to such a stage towards perfection 
and then being extinguished for ever, if no other life awaits 
them. What the nature and character of this future life are 
we cannot know here. It should suffice us to believe that it 
means new and further opportunities for growth and develop- 
ment in wisdom and love ; a continuance of those best affections 
we have cherished here ; a chance for those whose lot in this 
world has been miserable or restricted ; an opportunity for 
the sinner to escape from his degradation and despair ; and 
a means for all to draw nearer in conscious communion with the 
Father of spirits. Happy are those who lay themselves down 
in peace, with such convictions or hopes, and sleep. To them 
death will come like the falling into restful slumber of a tired 
child. Has not Rabindranath Tagoret expressed it for us ? 
“T was not aware of the moment when I first crossed the 
threshold of this life. What was the Power that made me open 
out into this vast mystery like a bud in the forest at midnight ? 
And when in the morning I looked upon the light I felt that 
I was no stranger in this world, that the inscrutable Power 
without name and form had taken me in its arms in the form 
of my own mother. Even so, in death the same unknown will 
appear as ever known to me. And because I love this life 
to which I have been brought I shall love death when it too 
comes to me. The child cries out when from the right breast 





*These thoughts on immortality are practically a summary of ‘‘The Larger 
Life,” by John Dendy. 

{Tagore’s writings are having an extraordinary circulation in this country. 
When he preached recently in the Brahma Samaj in Calcutta, “ not only 
was it crowded, people were even standing in the windows, but the streets 
were all but impassable because of the people.’’ See Introduction to Gitanjalt, 
Dax 
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the mother takes it away, and yet in the very next moment 
it finds in the left breast its consolation.”” So He giveth—in 
life, in death—His beloved sleep. 

As Dr. Fort Newton well says: “‘ Jesus asks man to take 
his stand among the Eternal things—and Eternity, we should 
remember, is not mere duration but a sense of the depth of life, 
its worth, its beauty, its splendour—and thus to commit 
himself to aims and enterprises which exceed the short space 
of mortal days. Life so lived will reveal its own eternal quality 
and prophecy. For Faith is fidelity to our finest instincts ; 
and the fellowship of the Eternal Life is its fruition. As S. 
Augustine puts it, summing up the truth in one flashing line : 
* Join thyself to the Eternal God, and thou shalt be eternal.’ 
The ideal and goal of the universe, so far as we can know its 
purpose, is the growth of heroic human souls. For evolution 
is the tracing of the age-long story of the struggle of nature 
upward out of mud to mind, out of matter to spirit, out of 
savagery to saintliness. Are these treasures, so high and 
hard-won, to be cast at last as rubbish to the void?’”’ Will 
God.who we believe is Love crush the souls of men for their 
sweetness and cast them away? That at long last, in some 
far distant time, a few men and women—themselves speedily 
to have their day and cease to be—shall be good and wise and 
true, even as the Christ Himself, is after all not worth the great 
panorama of nature, the age-long martyrdom of man, and the 
splendid pageantry of saints and heroes. Spiritual progress, 
with so millennial a past, is bound to continue, yes, even when 
this earth becomes like the moon, idle and tenantless, “a slag, 
a cinder drifting through the sky, without its crew of fools.”’ 
And yet the only possible way in which we can conceive the 
conservation of the moral values, such as love, truth, and all 
that makes a good and sweet character, which “‘ the universe 
toiled through long eras to achieve, and which humanity has 
aspired so long to realize,” is the way of personal immortality. 
Destroy Personality and you annihilate all moral and spiritual 
values. Finding as I do, by the intuition of spirit, by the 
venture of a rational faith, the immanence of the Divine in 
the human, of the eternal in the temporal, of the spiritual in 
the natural, it is but one step farther in this intuition and by 
this venture for me to hold with George Matheson that “‘ Death 
is the gate to higher work and purer joy. For here on earth 
everything ripens except man. The fruits ripen every year. 
A longer season would make them no bigger and no better, 
but what man ever came to full maturity ? Even in the most 
saintly there are faculties not fully developed, affections not 
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applied to the highest objects. But are these never to ripen 
or to do their highest work ? Is there nosphere where the good 
and the gifted must come to the perfection of their own power ? 
The saints, as we term them, those who have grown in grace 
and knowledge, are as the plants of promise removed by 
death from this cold world to another, more congenial, in 
which they will grow in beauty and strength, and find sweet 
exercise for each function. Life, long or short, is but a waiting 
to be born into a higher sphere, and death is the birth-angel.”’ 
Here then is a faith for us all to lay to heart and to live by. 
And as we do this, and as we trust ourselves to this faith, 
it is not so much that we keep it as that it keeps us, yes, even 
in all our wanderings, waywardness and sin. 


O Love, that wilt not let me go, 

I rest my weary soul in Thee ; 

I give Thee back the life I owe, 

That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 

O Light, that followest all my way, 

I yield my flickering torch to Thee : 

My heart restores its borrowed ray, 

That in Thy sunshine’s blaze its day 
May brighter, fairer be. 

O Joy, that seekest me through pain, 

I cannot close my heart to Thee : 

I trace the rainbow through the rain, 

And feel the promise is not vain, 
That morn shall tearless be. 

O Cross, that liftest up my head, 

I dare not ask to fly from Thee : 

I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 

The living thoughts and inspiring activities of the Loving 
Christ in the coasts of the Sea of Galilee suggest to us all to 
appreciate and practice that great teaching of Goethe: ‘“‘ Reso- 
lutely to live in the Whole, in the Good, in the Beautiful ”’ 
while here*; and then to commit our souls to the Faithful and 





*An honoured friend—much respected for his single-minded, disinterested 
public spirit in Herefordshire—has just written (May 25th, 1917) acknowledg- 
ing my recently published sermon on 1 he Father-heart of God and the World- 
Agony of Way which has called forth many all-too-kind expressions of appreci- 
ation. ‘‘ God’s greatest marvel,’ he says, “‘is the evolution of the brain, 
at once the greatest gift for man’s elevation and yet also the instrument of 
greatest torture for him. You may fairly say that in a world from which 
its Creator (whose power you suppose is somehow limited in the very act of 
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Wise Creator Who called them into being, with the confidence 
of Jesus even upon His Cross of agony: “‘ Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” 

If the Dead Sea can be thought of as the sea of death and 
of judgment, may we not call the Sea of Galilee the sea of 
life and immortality ? 


“ O Pearl of seas ! how fairly set, thou lovely Galilee ! 

Well may all waters of the world for beauty envy thee. 

For more than beauty! On thy shores heaven’s purest feet 
have trod ; 

And in thy face, as now yon sun, was mirrored once my 
God. 

And yet why envy thee, fair lake, by Jesus favoured thus 

Far more than He hath favoured thee hath Jesus favoured 
us. 

Thine was a brief,a passing joy, as transient as the flowers ; 

Thy side He left, and went away—He never leaveth ours. 

Yet, sea of seas, I envy thee, thou small but greatest deep, 

For on thy bosom Jesus found the place where He might 


sleep. 

His weary frame, His heavy heart were pillowed on thy 
breast, 

As John on Him, so He on thee found place where He 
might rest. 


Jesus if Thou, by work or wrong should’st sad or weary be, 
Come seek within my heart the place once found on 
Galilee.” 


creation), could not exclude agony, the evolution of a brain that should be 
insensible to pain is inconceivable. But would you have it otherwise if you 
could ? You may again fairly reply that you would not, because the brain 
which has to judge cannot grasp conditions other than those under which it 
was itself evolved. And we are no further forward, save that we have been 
reminded that we cannot judge. But I have never doubted that the World- 
agony of to-day will do much to evolve a World-conscience that will go far 
to raise the nations to a higher plane. Much has come about already. The 
tyue conscientious objectors saw the coming day first and most clearly, and 
have been upheld by an unutterable joy. The I.l.P. and the best Societies 
everywhere have had their vision cleared. President Wilson has seen far— 
further probably than he dares to say. The new Russia seems to have the 
clear sight which so especially belongs to the simple-minded. Even Lord 
Hugh Cecil electrified a not unsympathetic audience by declaring that 
‘ nationalism was contrary to Christianity,’ while his episcopal brother ( Hibbert 
Journal, April, 1916) wrote: ‘The world craves for a religion which will 
convince men of the Brotherhood of all, and will bind men to peace, not by 
the flimsy ties of treaty nor by the meretricious bonds of gold and common 
interest, nor even by the heavy fetter of fear, but by a common love. ‘That 
religion was once taught, taught by the Man of Nazareth, but alas ! we have 
forgotten it.’ Gen. Smuts urges the need of a change of heart and the necessity 
for disarmament, if there is to be future peace.”’ My friend sees in all this 
symptoms of a great change, the outcome of suffering, and the signs therefore 
of the further manifestation in Humanity of the Divine Father-Heart. 
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APPENDIX. 





I. MY FIRST VIEW OF THE HOLY LAND. 


The time I had spent in Greece, ‘“‘ Mother of Arts and 
Eloquence,’ was indeed glorious and ever to be remembered. 
Nature seemed bent on rendering every assistance to enable 
one to appreciate some of the very best that the art of man has 
here to show. For while I was treading “ the Holy Land of 
the Ideal ”’ and visiting “ the sacred shrines of the fair human- 
ities of Paganism ”’ no dark storm-cloud marred the witchery of 
the soft blue Grecian sky,* while gentle breezes scented with the 
blossoms of early spring, kept the temperature cool and 
invigorating. To wander among the white ruins of the 
Parthenon which is universally allowed to have been “ the 
finest edifice on the finest site in the world ’”’ ; to sit amid the 
fallen pillars of ancient temples and of theatres, still matchless 
in the beauty of their very decay ; to stand on Mars Hill where 
S. Paul once discoursed on Faith, as Socrates, long before him, 
did on Philosophy ; to drink in the view from the Acropolis 
(with its massive Propyloea, its Temple of Wingless Victory, 
its noble Erechtheum, which surround the Parthenon, that 
snowy-white dedication to Pallas Athena, maid of Jove, 
goddess of science, art and arms), on to modern Athens at its 
base ; to the three mountains rising like stalwart sentinels out 
of the surrounding plain ; with the blue waters of the gulf of 
Salamis to the west ; and the purple heights that just hide 
famous Marathon to the north, was to feel that life was 
indeed worth living. It was with very great reluctance that 
I tore myself away from so rich a banquet. And yet— 


“ No, no—a lonelier, lovelier path be mine, 
Greece and her charms I leave for Palestine, 
Where purer streams through happier valleys flow, 
And sweeter flowers on holier mountains blow.”’ 


A short three days’ sail gave me my first glimpse of the 
Bible’s Land of Promise. Before me stretched an almost 
feature-less, low-lying shore with a monotonous stretch of 
yellow sand-dunes, which after the massive rocks and gaunt 
headlands of Greece offered a dull inhospitable welcome. 


“ The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung!” 


But as the blue mountains of Ephraim and Judah gradually 
revealed themselves from the morning haze, the molten scarlet 


*Athenians ‘‘ walk ever luxuriously through translucent air.” Euripides. 
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mantling sun climbed slowly into the fair morning sky. Day 
by day through countless centuries that generous stream of 
hope and light has burst over the same mountain summits, 
“rejoicing as a giant to run his race.’”’ Ever and again with 
unwearying persistence has it illumined the restless waters of 
the sea which, as I turned to face the west, seemed to stretch 
out to the great human civilization and empires beyond. In 
truth, a fit witness and welcome harbinger of that Eternal Sun 
of Righteousness that once deigned to arise in that little 
insignificant corner of the world with healing in His wings, 
for its sin and sorrow and care. 

In these days when we are asked to.“ think imperially ”’ we 
do well to remember that those nations which have most 
influenced the world in the past have inhabited but small 
territories. Rome, to whom we owe so much of our Law and 
ideas of Government, was but a single city ; Greece, to whom 
we are indebted for all that is noblest in Art and profoundest 
in Philosophy,—and Palestine, to whom was committed “ the 
oracles of God,’ were very small countries indeed. And in 
comparing Greece with Palestine we should not forget that 
while the one stands for Culture and the love of the Beautiful, 
the other stands for Religion and the Beauty of Holiness. 
Religion without Culture has often meant a fanatical narrowness 
or a false asceticism, but Culture without Religion has generally 
tended to a want of restraint and to selfishness. In spite of her 
magnificent contributions to Sculpture, Poetry and Philosophy, 
Greece, it must be sorrowfully admitted, proved herself a great 
corruptress. For here, as Dr. Martineau has truly said, 
“Heathenism had wrought into monstrous combination, 
physical beauty and moral deformity.’’ Whereas Palestine, 
‘Pharisaic fanaticism notwithstanding, has witnessed to the 
Eternal Power that makes for righteousness and peace and love. 

All the problems therefore which Humanity has to face and 
solve will be found to gather round two points—improved 
education and improved spiritual religion, adequately imparted 
and adequately accepted. And this war will have given the 
fire a poke which will create a blaze in many directions. We 
must readjust the expression of the Faith so as to meet the 
ever widening mental outlook. For none can reach his best 
unless inspired by a true and noble faith. And the ultimate 
principles of Christianity are supreme and unassailable. They 
can never go out of date or lose their power so long as man has 
spiritual instincts and aspirations, and the Church exists to 
present to the world these changeless eternal principles, but in 
a setting suitable to each changing age. We should dis- 
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criminate therefore between what must remain fixed and what 
is transient as we approach with reverence the study of the 
Bible and the Church. For while the best modern minds 
demand a Religion they can accept equally with heart and 
intellect, they see our modern Christianity still carrying a 
heavy and utterly unnecessary load of encrustations on Faith. 
A widening Church in a widening world should meet the variety 
of human tempers by allowing variety of speculative opinion, 
while still remaining the corporate witness of the saints to the 
validity of the spiritual experience on which their lives are 
based. For it should exist as a great recognition of the Divine 
character of corporate activity and a protest against selfish 
individualism. The Bible too we should treat not as a quarry 
for the excavation of dogmatic texts, but as a well from which 
to draw spiritual truth. Its real value depends upon the fact 
that it is a record of religious experience making its irresistible 
appeal to the heart and conscience of mankind. 

It is surely obvious to all but the most wilfully blind and 
obtuse that the old traditional position, on which our immedi- 
ate forbears took their stand, is irrecoverably gone. What 
the more thinking of our population already well know the 
mass of the less thoughtful and less studious appear to /eel.* 
And this is sufficient of itself to explain the comparative 
ineffectiveness of the Church to exert an adequate spiritual 
influence on our national life. No doubt a ship, even after’its 
engines have ceased working, will go forward for some time 
in virtue of the momentum it has gathered. And so is it even 
with traditional religion. But there is this great difference. 
The tremendous organization, the vast amount of vested 
interests, and a very great social inertia, would doubtless 
prevent the Church coming to a dead-stop for some time. 
And there is even a stronger reason why the comparison with 

*There is apt to be a feeling of unreality about our Church services, much 
as if those who during the week lived in the light of the Copernican astronomy 
were expected every Sunday to go back to the Ptolemaic. And yet no very 
drastic alterations in our Liturgy are necessary, although our Lectionary and 
Psalter require great changes. But instead of steering the ship of the Church 
out of dangerous waters our authorities appear to be oblivious of the serious 
perils which beset her ; frown upon the sweepers of sceptical mines and the 
destroyers of rationalistic torpedoes, preferring to see her exploded and 
bravely content to sink with her. At the very gravest crisis in her history 
they discuss ecclesiastical vestments and reinstate a perfidious reactionary 
like Charles I.in her calendar. What would our Empire think of its Admiralty, 
faced with the submarine menace, gravely discussing the kind of ribbon our 
sailors should wear on their head-gear when going into action, and taking 
steps to adorn Trafalgar Square with a column to Admiral Byng? Our new 
democracy will give short shrift to such ecclesiastical poltroonery for it will 
not forget this Neronic fiddling while a world was burning! No wonder 


that the Church, which formerly reclaimed the bad, finds it now difficult 
always to retain the good. 
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a ship that has shut off its steam, will not hold. The true 
motive forces which called the Church into existence will never 
cease to operate in mankind.* But in time they will urge it 
forward on a newer and sounder plane. And this we can see 
even now actually happening both from within, and even more 
from without, the official Church. The greatest question, 
therefore, which this official Church—as organized religion has 
made it—has to answer is this. Has it sufficient vitality and 
courage to divest itself of its past mythical entanglements and 
its present corrupting bonds, and by using its newly-found 
liberty, to consecrate itself afresh to the direction of the.world’s 
moral sentiment towards the rule of the Christ-spirit, and to 
the guidance of human energy towards the obedience of God ? 
Gliding along the ocean of life mankind, with the binoculars 
of Faith and Hope scanning the horizon, sees the Eastern sky 
with many a darksome and menacing cloud, yet flushing in its 
splendour of scarlet and emerald and gold with the magnificent 
promise of Love’s meridian at the last. But it is only as the 
Church seeks to be Humanity on the spiritual plane, with a 
circle which knows no circumference of speculative opinion to 
exclude, and whose centre is the Light of the Great Love-Life 
we know as the Christ, that it will attract to itself the wisest 
and the best, the service of all who love and lead in the interest 
of all who suffer or need guidance. Then will it indeed become 
the Divine mouthpiece of mankind proclaiming the universal 
reign of truth and righteousness, of peace and love, and will 
seek to apply its purified and rationalized and invigorating 
sanctions to mould human character and to inspire human 
conduct. Then will it arise with the strength of a moral 
Samson (the scene of whose exploits lay in the immediate land 
then in sight from the offing), to pull down the pillars which 
have so long supported the false temples of ignorance and 
superstition, of privilege and oppression, of cruelty and in- 
justice. Then will it rouse itself as an all-consuming fire to 
burn up the tangled growth of corruption and folly, of falsehood 
and wrong which has spread, in the course of ages like the 
jungle of a tropical forest, throughout the world. “ And the 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord 
as the waters cover the sea.”’ 

Reasonable peace and enduring goodwill can only be brought 
to the children of men as the principle of democracy possesses 





*Mr. H. G. Wells is not alone in believing that “ the whole world will be 
alive with a renascent faith.’’ But is the Historic Church equal to the 
emergency ? Of will Brotherhoods with a “ Red-triangle’’ Hut in every 
parish swamp her? Or is some far greater movement to take place ? 
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the earth, and its peoples are free to shape their own destiny 
and to develop their own industrial and economic life. The 
union, in this World-war, of the now three great Republics— 
America, France and Russia—with the British Empire (itself 
largely a federation of free, self-governing states), emphasizes 
the fact that the most gigantic human collision the world has 
ever known is really one of two systems of governance : des- 
potism, supported by militarism, and liberty, based upon 
justice. War, especially when prolonged and on so tremendous 
a scale, tends to lower the moral temperature and to obscure 
deep principles. Dr. Woodrow Wilson* did much to recall the 
Allies to the real, fundamental issue by his noble appeal to the 
Congress of the United States—an appeal which will remain 
memorable in the history of the world. Commenting on this 
presidential address the Times was finely stirred to say: 
‘‘ Tdealism is a priceless factor in the lives of nations, as of men. 
It raises them above themselves ; it evokes the Divine spark 
which lies hidden in the breasts of the most commonplace, 
choked and smothered to all seeming by the daily round of 
petty tasks, of trivial pleasures, and of sordid cares.. In a 
moment it glorifies, illuminates, and transfigures. It is the 
great driving force of the history which makes and unmakes 
with wondrous rapidity and resistless power. It is amongst 
the first gifts of great leaders, and.above all, of the great leaders 
whose mission it is to fire the imaginations, to stir the hearts, 
and to move the consciences of millions.’” Never has God left 
Himself without witness—else had humanity degenerated into 
the bestiality from which it emerged—for He “ spake by the 
mouth of His holy prophets’’ and poets, philosophers and 
statesmen, “ever since the world began.” It is idealism, 
exalted and ardent but checked and balanced by clear judg- 
ment and practical common sense, which is at the root of all 
true human endeavour and social progress. 





*Let me recommend to my readers a pamphlet just published, ‘‘ Proposals 
for the Prevention of Future Wars ” (Geo. Allen & Unwin, 1/-), which gives 
ptactical suggestions of a League of Nations as advocated, among others, by 
President Wilson and General Smuts, Lords Bryce, Grey and Buckmaster, 
Mr. Asquith, and Lord Robert Cecil. Such a league would of course contain 
the Teutonic and Slavonic Democracies, and would favour the granting of 
self-government to conquered or suppressed peoples, such as those in Belgium, 
Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, Serbia and Armenia, and the setting up of an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration to which juridical disputes should be referred, 
and would employ armaments only as a collective police force of nations. ‘The 
wotld would then become a Commonwealth of Free Nations much as the 
British Empire (so-called) is already on a smaller scale. Militarism, with its 
hateful accessories of bristling armies and consequent crushing weight of 
taxation and its withdrawal of men from peaceful production, would then 
have received its death-blow in this titanic struggle, and the vision of ‘‘ the 
Parliament of Man in the Federation of the world ” would be realized, and the 
sactifice of the blood of our splendid heroes would not have been in vain. 
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General Smuts—who, with Botha and our Dutch fellow- 
subjects generally, is a witness to that wise and sagacious 
statesmanship which gave after the Boer War (1899-1902) 
self-government to South Africa (1906), and which will give 
it too to Ireland before long—has given expression to the more 
noble idealism. He, if any man, knows the value of guns and 
munitions and the “ big battalions,”” but he shares Napoleon’s 
opinion that in life, in war or in peace, ultimately it is the 
moral forces which are the dominant ones. ‘“‘ Silent invisible 
forces have,’’ as he says, ‘‘ been set in motion in this great 
tragedy, and when the end comes, it will be recognized that it 
was not so much the valour or strength of our armies that 
carried us to victory as the inspiration of a great cause.”’ We 
should therefore seek to rid ourselves of the idea that the 
theme of religion is the future life. Rather is it the higher life. 
Let us take care of this and we can well afford to let the future 
take care of itself, and with Tennyson 

“ Trust that those we call the dead 
Are breathers of ampler day 
For ever nobler ends.”’ 
And if this visible universe be pervaded by a spiritual economy, 
then the ideals which are ours may well have their root there. 
Nor is there anything in science to contradict it. ‘‘ On the 
contrary ’’ writes Sir William Barrett, in a book just published, 
“if, as I hold, telepathy be indisputable, if our creaturely 
minds can, without voice or language, impress each other, the 
Infinite and Overshadowing Mind is likely to have revealed 
itself in all ages to responsive human hearts. To some gifted 
souls were given the inner ear, the open vision, the inspired 
utterance, but to all there comes at times the still small voice, 
the faint echo within us of that larger Life which is slowly but 
surely expressing itself in humanity as the ages gradually 
unfold.” ‘‘ The older writers on physical science ’’ we read in 
Rodwell’s Preface to Dictionary of Science “ delighted in 
symbolical designs in which the forces of Nature were repre- 
sented each at his appointed work, and over all they placed a 
cloud from which issued the hand of God, directing the several 
agents of the Universe.’’ Nor did this symbolism of this 
immanence of the unseen, this transfusing of the phenomenal 
with the spiritual, err for, as Coleridge has so well expressed, 
“*Tis the sublime of man, 

Our noon-tide majesty, to know ourselves 

Parts and proportions of one wondrous whole ! 

Pee bit tis God 

Diffused through all, that doth make all one whole.”’ 
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And, to quote Prof. Barrett once more, “as the essential 
- significance and unity of a honeycomb is not in the cells of wax, 
but in the common life and purpose of the builders of those 
cells, so the true significance of nature is not in the material 
world but in the Mind that gives to it a meaning, and that 
underlies and unites, that transcends and creates, the pheno- 
menal world through which for a moment each of us is passing.”’ 

And the great value of the Bible is that in it we can discover 
(provided we remember its origin in antiquity amid Oriental 
surroundings and teeming with contemporary and _ local 
allusions, liable to be misinterpreted by Western minds) the 
lessons of ancient history for modern times. Here we have 
eternal truths expressed in old world language speaking to our 
age, as they speak to all ages, of Him “‘ in whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow cast by turning.’”” Throughout the Bible 
we trace a mighty plan which, beginning with the Hebrew 
people, is gradually seen to transcend them so as to embrace 
the whole world. The exclusion of other peoples is seen to be 
temporary in order, in the fulness of time, to bring about the 
inclusion of them all, which is to be permanent. Hence the 
universal interest that attaches to this once small state which 
was but the size of our Wales. How is it, we may well ask, 
that of the twenty-two petty Syrian states, Ammon, Moab, 
Philistia, Edom, etc., to Israel alone—its extraordinary in- 
fluence on the world is the demonstration of its truth—were 
delivered the oracles of God? All happenings to this little 
nation may, therefore, be rightly regarded as symbols, even 
as sacraments, outward and visible signs of an inward and 
Divine purpose. Each great event with that people is fraught 
with meaning, not for them alone, but for the world after them. 
The disasters which befel them are indications of their and the 
world’s discipline. Their very exile provided them with 
opportunity of serving humanity. And so their later prophets, 
like the Deutero-Isaiah, the writers of Jonah and Daniel, etc., 
taught that Israel was God’s Servant whose mission it was 
to expand and transform the petty political kingdom of David 
into an all-embracing Spiritual Rule of God for mankind. And 
how grand—its strange and often weird pictures notwith- 
standing—is the finale with which the Bible closes! In 
striking symbolism it sets forth the undying faith and un- 
quenchable hope which possesses the heart of man. There is a 
gradual transformation scene slowly elevating the plane of 
Historic Time to that of Infinity and Eternity. The gates of 
the Holy City—itself depicted in imagery intended to impress 
and enthuse—are open and face every quarter, so that from 
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earth’s remotest bounds, whether of tongue or tribe, of thought 
or race, may stream in the countless host, ten thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands, a multitude that 
nomancannumber. These find healing in the leaves from the 
Tree of Life ; neither shall their iniquity be remembered any 
more. There is no night there, nor need of material sun or 
moon to enlighten ; no temple, for the division between sacred 
and secular is for ever gone ; no crying, no pain, no death; 
no more curse, neither shall they learn war any more. God’s 
Eternal Reign of Love and Wisdom is finally inaugurated to 
develop beyond all that eye can see, or ear hear, or enter even 
the heart of man now to conceive. For “ His servants shall 
serve Him ; they shall see His face; and His Name shall be in 
their foreheads.” Perfect service shall result in perfect vision, 
and perfect vision shall beget perfect likeness. 

Such is the ideal which the Church should live to stimulate 
and promote. It is as it concentrates upon it, putting away its 
childish things, that it can alone survive its transient mythi- 
cism, and metaphysical refinements should no longer obscure 
the radiant vision which is its permanent possession. It 
should remember that it is responsible before God and Man 
as the upholders of this ideal, and as trustee only, for a Human- 
ity greater than itself. ‘‘ And unless all signs fail,’ says Dr. 
Fort Newton, that great American mystic preacher, whom 
London, all being well, will soon be privileged to possess, “ we 
are on the eve of a new estimate of religion, its history, meaning, 
and uses ; and this re-appraisal will show that it is less a thing 
in itself than a way of living—a tie that unites diversities, an 
insight that lights up our tangled human life, an inspiration 
that exalts while it applies truth to life. There was a time, 
not so long ago, when those who did not agree as to some 
dogma or rite refused to walk together. Happily that day is 
passing, never to return. There is to-day a clearer vision of 
what the Religion of Jesus was in the beginning, and what it is 
now and evermore—the Road of the Loving Heart; not a 
system of dogma or ecclesiasticism, but a spirit in the every-day 
life of man. Slowly we are learning that, if we use different 
words, we are really saying the same thing* ; that when we 





*A Turk, a Persian, an Arab, and an Englishman found themselves one 
sultry day in some restaurant. ‘‘ Let us have some uzum,’”’ said the Turk. 
“No,” answered the Persian, “‘ no strange food for me; let us have angzy.” 
“I can eat neither,” said the Arab, “‘ my soul craves for eynak.”” The English- 
man said that grapes would be better than all these. “‘ Come with me,” said 
their host, ‘“‘ you shall each have all that he desires.” A beautiful basket of 
grapes was placed upon the table, and the host smilingly said, ‘‘ There is thy 
Turkish uzwm ; there thy Persian angiy ; there thy Arab eynab ; and there 
thy English grapes |”? With John Bright we see as it were ‘‘ above the hill- 
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know each other, and walk together in the way of humility, 
faith and prayer, we are united and strengthened with a sense 
of fraternity ; and that the great common interests of mankind 
overshadow all conflicting notions and differing opinions. 
Together we offer our prayer : 
Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may Thy service be ? 
Nor name, nor form, nor shibboleth word, 
But simply following Thee ! ” 

Ever this Road lies immediately at our feet, for us to tread 
anew each day; ever may we, our past waywardness and 
stumbling notwithstanding, pick ourselves up and make 
another start and a fresh beginning ; because ever our Leader, 
man’s unseen Friend, the Eternal “ Christ, the same yesterday, 
to-day and for ever,’”’ beckons us with all confidence to the only 
life worth living, of heroism, holiness and hope. True, the 
shadows of earth will continue to fall, and again and again the 
path dips down into the Valley, and yet again it ascends to the 
everlasting hills of the sun’s rising,—a Way of Life begun mid 
storm and shine here on earth, to be followed hereafter in the 
peace and progress of the Great Beyond. It leads to no dead 
wall; it ends in no blind ditch; it pursues no purposeless 
object. But in the power of an endless life our souls, purified 
from earthly stain, will take on new elements of beauty and of 
strength from the new environment in which they will be 
found. And by a closer fellowship with our spirits’ true Guide 
we shall wear more and more of His image, and assume more 
and more of His aspect, until at last we shall see Him as He 
is—the Eternal Ideal of all that man at his best has ever hoped 
and yearned for. And then waking up after His likeness 
man shall enjoy life’s Great Reality, and find his eternal 
satisfaction in the Beatific Vision of Goodness, Beauty and 
Truth, which shall nevermore fade away. 





tops of Time the glimmering of the dawn of a better and a nobler day.” The 
morning star, if not of Wells’s “ creedless faith,” yet that last and brightest 
of the stars in whose radiance the partial lights of diverse faiths will find 
themselves transcended and fulfilled, is already in the sky. In its light all 
that is best in the religious life and thought of the human race—now enshrined 
in varying creeds and conflicting sects—will find its harmony and unity. 
And men and women shall no longer be disobedient to that heavenly vision 
but in its lustre practise the brotherhood of man in the spirit of true fellowship, 
of mutual trust, and of common service. How is it that the Body of Christ 
formed to promote this ideal has so conspicuously failed ? Its representatives 
in their disunion and mutual suspicion so far from being able to support their 
respective votaries have themselves to be propped up by them. The spirit of 
reconciliation, of harmony and unity must prove itself greater and more 
powerful than the spirit of division and exacerbation, while differences of 
opinion on matters of speculation, which there will always of necessity be, 
need promote no longer separation and disunion. 
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To the many therefore who have come to regard this world 
as a poor sort of home it may yet prove some day to have been 
a very excellent kind of school. 


“Have courage ; we shall see the Morn! 

Nor fear ; though the Now be dark ! 

Out of the night the Day is born ; 
The Fire shall live from its spark. 

The world grows—yet not by mere chance ; 
It follows some marv’llous plan ; 

Tho’ slow to our wish the advance, 
God rules the training of Man.” 


Il. JAFFA—A TYPICAL EASTERN TOWN. 


This ancient town—the Joppa of our Bible readings, men- 
tioned, too, in Egyptian history 1,500 years B.c.—is beautifully 
situated on an isolated hill with its white, flat-roofed houses 
sloping down, on terrace after terrace, to the edge of the sea. 
Its very name means the conspicuous or the beautiful. A 
semi-circular belt of reefs makes the landing difficult and 
dangerous. It was to one of these rocks, so a well-known 
ancient myth, immortalised by the paintings of Rubens and 
Tintoretto, tells us, that the fair Andromeda was chained by a 
cruel dragon, until rescued by the gallant Perseus, who of 
course married her and lived happily for ever after. Josephus 
says that, in his day, “ the chains wherewith Andromeda was 
bound are still shown!” It is probable that the dangerous 
character of the haven gave rise to the legend, for the turbulent 
power of the stormy waters was of old frequently ascribed to 
the presence of dragons. It was to. Joppa that cedars of 
Lebanon were sent in “ flotes”’ for the building of Solomon’s 
temple at Jerusalem, and from the same town Jonah, in the 
beautiful Bible story, when sent to Nineveh, attempted to flee 
to Tarshish from the presence of the Lord. 

But however charming and picturesque this 

“ Oldest of cities ! linked with sacred truth, 

And classic fable from its earliest dawn ”’ 
may look from the sea, a closer acquaintance with it only 
serves to reveal the dirt and squalor one unhappily always 
associates with Eastern towns. A wet night opened up to me 
on the following morning the wallowing possibilities of the 
liquid mud which oozes its slimy way above the ankles at every 
step. No idea of drainage or sanitation seems ever to enter 
the minds of the authorities, and so all kinds of refuse and filth 
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lie about the narrow, crooked, uneven streets in a weltering 
disorder. The garbage attracts the coarse-looking, yellow 
Syrian dog by day and the prowling jackal by night, which 
wandering ‘‘ up and down for meat ”’ perform the useful office 
of scavenger, and I have no doubt, as in days of yore, “‘ grudge 
if they be not satisfied.”” But of satisfaction there can be 
seldom any lack. The houses are generally gloomy and 
forbidding-looking. They are usually of stone with little wood 
about them, and in the centre of their flat roofs a squat dome 
usually rises. A few slightly projecting latticed windows 
high up in the wall form, but for the huge, ungainly entrance 
door, the only relief. Some attempt at decorating seems to be 
made in the parapets—evidently an ancient feature for pur- 
poses of safety (Deut. xxii. 8)—which are largely constructed 
of small earthenware pipes, the open ends of which are arranged 
in various and not unpleasing patterns. From these, women 
are enabled to look out from the house top without being seen 
by passers-by. The idea of the Eastern to make his house 
perfectly secluded is admirably carried out for, unless he invites 
you within, you can form no conception of what the interior is 
like. The better class houses, with their rich silk divans and 
mother o’ pearl inlaid walls of cedar and walnut, and bright 
Oriental rugs, and beaten brass utensils and ornaments, are as 
fascinating as the Arabian Nights’ entertainment. 

In the narrow streets picturesque groups of Bedouins are 
to be seen leading their laden camels—sometimes in strings of 
twenty or thirty headed, occasionally—O model of ignobility— 
by an ass! These push their way through the multi-coloured 
throngs of towns-folk who were either earnestly bargaining 
in the bazaars or solemnly squatting on low stools enjoying 
their long pipes and sipping their little cups of Turkish coffee. 
Now and then a woman, wearing her yashmak or face-veil, 
will saunter by with her little one astride one of her shoulders 
and holding on to her head (see Isa. 49, 22). This practice 
no doubt accounts for the good horsemanship of the average 
Oriental. Men stagger under terrific loads, “‘ grievous to be 
borne.”” A few from the country, wearing sheepskins with 
the fleece inside and looking more like Esquimaux, bring in 
butter, milk and honey, vegetables and fruit. Children, often 
sweetly pretty, follow one, clamouring for baksheesh or trying 
to sell little knitted money-bags, strings of shells and beads, 
and carved olive-wood, and mother o’ pearl, all made in their 
homes. Here comes a water-carrier. On his back is an entire 
goatskin, except that part which covered the head and feet. 
It has been filled with water by the neck, which is tightly 
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fastened with a string, all other apertures being sewn up, 
except one leg which, serving as a nozzle, is ready to allow the 
water to flow. The whole, slung across the man’s back, looks 
very grim and forbidding. One would have to be very thirsty 
before venturing to drink. But look, here is a group of quite . 
poor women, dressed for the most part in a drab blue gown 
unrelieved by decoration. They are gracefully poising on 
their heads large earthenware bottles which they have filled 
from a neighbouring well. They would gladly give you a 
drink, which doubtless would be more acceptable. 

Eastern costumes are generally of a pleasing variety. The 
men wear a long, rather tight-fitting tunic of bright colours, 
fastened round the waist with a sash. Over this is thrown a 
Square, coarse, broad-striped cloak or abba made of camel’s- 
hair, with holes for head and arms. On the head is a white 
or gaily-coloured linen keffiyeh or kerchief, kept down on the 
crown by a somewhat heavily-twisted rope of smooth camel’s- 
hair, in two coils, and flowing gracefully down over the neck 
and shoulders. The feet are either bare or covered with bright 
red leather shoes made of camel-skin. The women’s tunic 
is occasionally very prettily embroidered, and over it is often 
a bright-coloured short-sleeved jacket. Plenty of strings of 
coins and beads are round their necks, and earrings are of course 
in their ears. They are often tattooed, and use henna for their 
nails and antimony for their eyes. A white cotton-veil, often 
handsomely worked, covers the head, falling down gracefully 
at the back, and sometimes a kind of multi-coloured fez or 
head-gear is worn with something like a tiara of bright chains 
and coins pendant. Perhaps the woman of the Parable had 
lost one such piece of silver from her wedding head-dress. 

It was painful to see the number of people suffering from 
ophthalmia and other diseases, which spring chiefly from dirt. 
The bazaars reminded me often of low railway arches one sees 
in English towns, used generally for coal, but here for all 
manner of wares. Stalls of sweet-meat struck me as very 
plentiful. In the north-west corner of the town is shown the 
house of Simon the tanner, where S. Peter once lodged and saw 
the memorable vision which opened the gates of the Kingdom 
to the Gentiles. The house itself is comparatively modern 
and contains a small mosque or shrine in its lower room. The 
Moslems who own it, in the usual Mahommedan muddle of 
Scripture incidents, tell us gravely that “ the Lord Jesus here 
asked God for a meal, and the table came down at once.” 
This much, however, can be truthfully said in favour of the 
site. The house is still in the tanner’s quarter and the sea- 
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waves almost beat upon the walls of its court-yard, which 
contains an old well shaded by a large fig-tree. Ascending the 
rough outer stone stair-case from this yard we are soon on the 
flat roof of the house, and the view from there would be similar 
to that which met the Apostle’s eyes. As with him, it was the 
noon-tide hour as I looked down upon the little town with its 
low square houses and their gardens and trees, and the famous 
orange plantations beyond, while to the west stretched the 
bright Mediterranean Sea, suggesting the course of Christian 
Empire which westward took its way. 

The hotel at Jaffa was kept by a quaint German, a certain 
Herr Hardegg, who compiled a book of texts which he called 
“ Bible pills for spiritual digestion : one to be taken night and 
morning.”” He termed the two wings of his hotel, the Old 
and New Covenants, and the twelve rooms in each were named 
after the Patriarchs and Apostles respectively. I remember 
staying in “‘ Issachar!”’ and hearing tea ordered for “ Simon 
Zeiotes |s, 


If. “THE. CITY OF THE GREAL KING 

“T tread where the twelve in their way-faring trod, 

I stand where they stood with the Chosen of God.”’ 

Only in a very general and limited sense are these lines of 
Whittier true. The streets in our Lord’s day are some thirty 
or forty feet beneath the present city. Only here and there 
can we see pieces of Herodian walls, a Roman arch or mosaic 
pavement. But what among the works of man are either lost 
or uncertain of identification, is made up by that which is 
more unchanging in the works of Nature. The old Temple, 
the palaces of the Herods and of the High Priests, the ancient 
forts and synagogues, schools and, houses, are no doubt gone, 
but the Mount of Olives still looks down on their sites, as it did 
in the days of Christ, and the ancient hills still stand round 
about Jerusalem, as they did centuries before the Jebusites 
resisted Joab, or when David lived in Zion and Solomon built 
his noble sanctuary on Moriah. 

Jerusalem’s origin is very obscure. It is by no means 
certain that the Salem (Gen. xiv. 18) over which Melchisedec, 
a contemporary of Hammurabi, ruled, was Jerusalem at all. 
But in 1450 B.c., some eight or nine centuries later, we find, 
from the Tell-el-Amarna tablets discovered in Egypt in 1887, 
the then King of ‘‘ Urusalim ”’ sending letters to his Egyptian 
over-lord. This King Habd-Khiba’s Jerusalem, it is now 
agreed, was situated on Ophel,* the upper part of which was the 


. pane eastern hill (or its southern part) on which Jerusalem was originally 
uilt, 
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religious “high place”’ of the Jebusites, and its sanctity has 
been preserved throughout its subsequent history in Hebrew, 
Jewish, Byzantine, Arab, Crusader, and modern Mohammedan 
times. 

From 2 Sam. v. 4-16 we gather that the Jebusites were so 
confident of their stronghold, that they taunted David that 
their “ blind and lame would be enough to keep him out.” 
David's reply to his followers was: “Go up the drain, and 
smite those blind and lame ones! ” 

Up till now this “gutter” has not been identified with 
certainty. But during the excavations of Gezer—in the Plain 
of Sharon—where the palace of Simon Maccabzus (r Macc. 
Xilil. 43-53) has been discovered—a similar drain leading into 
the middle of the city was found, with a device in the middle 
for defence. And it is not a little remarkable that when 
Jerusalem was besieged by the Fellahin in 1834, it was entered 
by means of a similar kind of “ gutter.” 

No doubt archeological research will some day give us 
much information about Jerusalem which is greatly needed, 
but excavation in a modern city can naturally only be under- 
taken as buildings are demolished, and new work commenced. 

Modern Jerusalem within the walls (which are only 24 miles 
round) is but 1,100 yards across. Until forty years ago there 
were scarcely any buildings beyond the walls, but now the 
town outside covers a larger area than that within them. 
Although from the east the view of Jerusalem is still most 
finely impressive, the chief interest of the city lies of course in 
its venerable past. But even so the visitor must be prepared 
for disappointment. The intense difficulty of identifying its 
sacred sites may be seen when we remember (1) that the city 
has been besieged some seventeen times—and sometimes rased 
to the ground ; (2) that each re-building has generally been 
some years after its destruction, and that the accumulated 
débris will not have been removed ; (3) that the modern city 
occupies but little of the same ground of the ancient one, which 
lay much more to the south-east, where Jeremiah’s prophecy 
that Zion should be plowed like a field (xxvi. 18) is literally 
fulfilled ; (4) that the ruins may be Pre-Israelite, Jewish 
(Solomonic, Pre-exilian, Maccabean, Herodean) and Roman, 
Saracen, Frank and Mohammedan, to disentangle which is a 
work of stupendous intricacy ; and (5) that the traditional 
sites, such as David’s Tomb, the Tombs of the Kings, the House 
of Caiaphas, the Via Dolorosa, the Virgin’s Tomb, the Tower 
of Antonia, Mount Zion—not to mention the many painfully 
absurd Christian sites in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
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(e.g. the Tomb of Adam !), and the even more ludicrous Moslem 
attempts to impose on the credulous in the Temple Area, are 
nearly always wrong and misleading. 

Within this Temple Avea (which is referred to at length in 
my fifth address) was, according to tradition, the scene of 
Abraham’s sacrifice (Gen. xii. 3-14) and of the threshing-floor 
which David bought from Araunah the Jebusite for fifty 
shekels of silver, and upon which—the native rock under the 
dome of the so-called Mosque of Omar is probably the identical 
spot—he built an altar and offered burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings (2 Sam. xxiv. 18-25). Here too were the successive 
Temples of Solomon, of Zerubbabel and of Herod ; the fortress 
of Antonia, and the palaces of Solomon. All traces of the 
temples and palaces have long since disappeared. But the 
hill is the same round which cluster so many memories con- 
nected with the history of the Jews, with the life of our Lord 
and with the ministry of the Apostles, and here also stood the 
building which excited the admiration of the Queen of Sheba. 

We should remember that originally Mount Moriah was a 
bare rocky, uneven hill with almost precipitous descents in 
some parts, and with many projecting excrescences in others. 
In order to provide a level platform—which was about 1,000 
feet square and now occupies one-sixth of the whole walled-in 
city—on which the Temple and its courts should stand, it was 
necessary to level it in certain places and to erect enormously 
massive walls and arches in others, to bear the weight of the 
spacious stone pavements which continue the level of the 
rock-cut plateau.* On this plateau there was a series of flat 
terraces connected one with another by broad flights of stone 
steps. The lowest and largest terrace was open to Jew and 
Gentile alike and was surrounded by magnificent colonnades 
or cloisters. It was called the Court of the Gentiles. The 
next terrace, leading out of this court by steps to a stone 
balustrade which surrounded it, was the Court of the Israel- 
ites. No Gentile might enter this under penalty of death, 
and I have seen in the Museum at Constantinople one of 
the unearthed notices to this effect. Part of this second 
court was allotted to women who were not allowed to go 
beyond this Court of the Women. Further flights of steps 
led up to a still higher terrace, where was the Court of the 
Priests. Here stood the Temple proper consisting of a noble 
Portico from which hung the Golden Vine ; the Holy Place 








*Under these pavements are huge cisterns (see p. 55) and the so-called 
Solomon’s stables where the Crusaders kept their horses, the marks of their 
chains still being seen. 
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(which contained the golden altar of incense, the table of 
shewbread, and the seven-branched lampstand) ; and the Holy 
of Holies (in which was, until Nebuchadnezzar’s days, the 
Ark of the Covenant), and which was divided from the Holy 
Place by a double veil or curtain. The three-fold design of 
the Temple was taken from Egyptian temples ; and Christian 
Churches to this day are built in accordance with it, and consist 
of nave (with or without aisles and transepts), chancel and 
sanctuary. 

The great brazen altar of burnt offering stood in front of the 
Portico of the Temple on the very summit of Mount Moriah, 
as I have already mentioned. It is this summit of rock which 
is covered by the very beautiful Dome of the Rock commonly 
called the Mosque of Omar, which dates from A.D. 691. The 
sides of this octagonal building which support the graceful 
dome are incrusted with beautifully coloured Persian tiles, 
while the inside is covered with magnificent Byzantine mosaics, 
and the windows are filled with splendid coloured glass.* 

At one corner of the Temple Area—the south-eastern—the 
solid masonry rises to a height of 180 feet—some 95 feet of 
which are now under the present surface of the ground. No 
mortar was used in building these walls, and the huge blocks 
of stone are so beautifully fitted together that a penknife can 
hardly be inserted between the joints. 

Imagine York Minster, with the two transepts taken off 
and added to the ends, placed upon a mural platform about 
120 feet high. This will give a fairly correct idea as to the plan 
and height of the Royal Cloisters which ran along the southern 
boundary of the court of Herod’s Temple. The pinnacle of 
the Temple was probably at this south-eastern corner. The 
total height from the bed of the Kedron below would be no less 
than 350 feet. What vividness does this give to the well- 
known story, so rich in symbolism, of our Lord’s temptation— 


“Cast thyself down!’ A similar colonnade (called mis- 
leadingly in our Bible, Solomon’s Porch) ran along the eastern 
boundary. 


At the west of the Temple Area is the outside wall known 
as the Jews’ Wailing Place. Here on a Sabbath one can see 
scores of Jews praying and chanting in a peculiarly weird and 
pathetic strain, and kissing the crevices of the masonry. They 
mourn not only the downfall of Jerusalem but also their 
exclusion from ‘‘ the holy and beautiful house ’’ where their 
ancestors had worshipped Jehovah. What splendid tenacity 
of purpose we see here! And all the more remarkable when 
we reflect that only for 500 years of the 3,500 years of Jeru- 


*See p. 54. 
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salem’s history have the Jews had independent tenure of it ; 
and further, that this period of 500 years is removed by more 
than 2,000 years from the Jews I saw weeping and wailing at 
this spot. The world has nothing—not even in Ireland or 
Japan—to equal this passion, I might almost say, this frenzy 
of patriotism. 

The war will probably free Palestine from the unspeakable 
Turk but, the Zionist movement notwithstanding, it is difficult 
to conceive any great political or economic future for Jerusalem 
—a desert city with no waterway near it. Before the war 
German influence in Palestine was considerable, but now a 
British or French Protectorate is likely to be established. 
Until the Stuarts our Sovereigns called themselves Kings of 
Jerusalem, and to-day there are no fewer than five claimants 
to the title—the Pope, the Austrian Emperor, the King of 
Spain, the ex-King of Portugal, the Sultan of Turkey (at 
present in possession), not to mention the German Kaiser, 
who proclaimed. himself Protector of all Christians in the Holy 
City. 

Whole volumes could of course be written about Jerusalem. 
Suffice it now to allude only to the chief places of interest. 
Let us first enter Solomon’s Quarries, under the Bezetha, one 
of the four hills on which the Holy City was built. It was 
from these quarries that the stone for building the Temple was 
obtained. Freemasons all over the world have, of course, a 
very special interest in these quarries. Here one can examine 
the deep niches in the rocks made by picks to excavate the 
huge stones necessary, several massive blocks of which, half 
cut, are still to be seen as they were left by the workmen of old. 
In some places the marks of the tools are so clear and fresh 
that one could almost imagine that King Hiram’s workmen 
had only just left the quarry for their midday meal. Even 
the black patches made by the smoke of their lamps are still 
to be seen. 

An old underground Roman Prison was discovered, only a 
few years ago, quite close to the Castle of Antonia which was 
the residence of Pilate and the place of the Proetorium, where 
our Lord was tried and sentenced. There is nothing, therefore, 
improbable in the idea that here our Lord was confined and 
scourged. Stone stocks and niches in the wall through which 
chains had evidently been passed for fastening the prisoners 
added to the grim realism. But most horrible of all was the 
open pit in the prison into which dead prisoners were cast 
and where a quantity of human bones and skulls was found. 
Close by is the Roman “ Ecce Homo ”’ arch, part of which is in 
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the Convent of the Sisters of Zion, where a remarkable Roman 
mosaic pavement, several feet below the surface, is to be seen 
and corresponds to the Gabbatha of John xix. 13. Chequer 
lines are seen on several of the stones, where the Roman soldiers, 
to while away the time during the trial of prisoners, played their 
games of dice. 

The Towers of the Citadel are near the Jaffa Gate on the west 
of Jerusalem. Here stood Herod’s Palace with its “‘ enormous 
banqueting halls, besides numerous chambers richly adorned ”’ 
as Josephus tells us. When Titus destroyed the city (A.D. 70) 
he left the three towers standing here to garrison the place. 
One of these towers, Phasaelus (so-named after Herod’s son) was 
the last to yield when Jerusalem was captured by the Crusaders ; 
and when the Moslems took the city in the r5th century, it 
was again spared, perhaps because of its solidity, to come down 
to our own time as a fine example of the mural masonry of the 
Jews, in the shade of which our Lord must have walked. The 
Upper Room stands upon the site of the house where S. Mark 
lived. His mother, Mary, seems to have been a wealthy widow. 
Her house had an entrance lodge where one of her dependents 
lived (see Acts xii). She also seems to have made it the principal 
centre of the Christian community in Jerusalem throughout 
the Apostolic age, and it was probably the place where our 
Lord instituted the Holy Eucharist at His last Passover. Here 
also would the disciples be gathered together on the great Day 
of Pentecost. It was to this house that S. Peter went on his 
release from prison (A.D. 44). Twenty-six years after (A.D. 70) 
Jerusalem fell and was destroyed. But when in A.D. 117 the 
Emperor Hadrian came to Jerusalem we are told that “he 
found the whole city levelled save a few dwellings and the 
little Church of God whither the disciples returned when the 
Saviour was taken up from Olivet, and they went up to the 
Upper Room.” The same writer says that this building had 
been left over, at the destruction of Jerusalem, “like a booth 
in a vineyard.” In the time of Constantine the Great it was 
rebuilt as a Church, and this was restored after the Persian 
destruction of Jerusalem in 614. The Crusaders further 
restored it in their time, while the present building dates from 
the first half of the r4th century and has been in the possession 
of the Mahommedans since 1547. This building I have often 
visited, and I feel fairly confident that it marks the site of 
“the house of Mary, the mother of John, whose surname was 
Mark.” 

The Foundation Stone lies at the bottom of the south-east 
angle of the Temple Area. This is perhaps the most interesting 
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stone in the world, for it is thought to be the chief corner-stone 
of the Temple’s massive walls, and therefore not only referred 
to again and again in the Bible (Ps. cxviii. 22-23 ; Isa. xxviil. 
16 ; Matt. xxi. 42), but is also spoken of as a symbol of Christ 
Himself (Acts iv. 11 ; Ephes. ii. 20-21; 1 Peter ii. 6). Fixed 
in its abiding position 3,000 years ago, it still stands sure and 
stedfast, a fitting emblem of the “ Rock of Ages’ that cannot 
be removed but abideth ever. 

The Aqueduct leading from Gihon, the only natural spring 
in Jerusalem, to the Pool of Siloam, penetrates the Ophel or 
tongue (Neh. ill. 26, 27) which lies south of the Temple Hill and 
separates the Tyropcean or Cheesemongers’ Valley from the 
Upper City. Here, in 1880, a most interesting inscription in 
the purest Biblical Hebrew was found, which makes it extremely 
probable that this is King Hezekiah’s conduit mentioned in 
2 Kings xx. 20 and 2 Chron. xxxil. 30. It is a great rock-cut 
passage—a marvellous triumph of engineering skill for the 
eighth century B.c. The inscription tells us that the engineers 
were excavating at either end and on nearing the middle they 
heard one another’s picking and found that they were not 
quite in line. On passing through the tunnel in 1880 this was 
found to be the case, and it was seen that a détour had to be 
made in the middle, in order that the two opposite excavations 
might meet. Up this conduit the water from Gihon would 
flow quietly and steadily into the Pool of Siloam,* within the 
then City walls. And here again how impressive is the teaching 
of Isaiah, who warned the people of his day that ‘‘ forasmuch 
as they refused the waters of Shiloah that go softly and faint 
before Rezin (King of Syria) and Remaliah’s son (the usurping - 
King of Samaria), therefore the Lord would bring up upon them 
the waters of the River Euphrates, strong and many, even the 
King of Assyria and all his imposing military glory.”’ The 
name Shiloah, from a word meaning “‘ sent” or “‘ conducted,” 
suggests a conduit, and the expression “that go softly,” 
indicates the gentle flow along the slight decline of the tunnel. 
It is the old, old lesson: ‘“‘In quietness and in confidence shall 
be your strength.” 

Never shall I forget one Sunday afternoon I spent in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. I was quite alone, and there are times 
when even to one who loves congenial society, solitude is 
passing sweet. The Garden lies near the western foot of 





*It would be difficult to compress into two lines more inaccuracies than in 
the opening words of the well-known hymn : 
“ By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How sweet the lily grows!” 
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Olivet, not far from the brook Kedron. It is surrounded by a 
high, stuccoed wall which is disfigured by some tawdry majolica 
plaques of the Stations of the Cross, and is laid out as a modern 
tea-garden with little paths and pretty flower-beds. All these 
I tried hard to forget as I gazed upon the aged olive trees in 
the centre, whose twisted arms and gnarled trunks, breaking. 
asunder under the weight of years, seemed to speak eloquently 
of that solemn scene on the eve of the Passion : 


“When in the garden the Redeemer pray’d, 
While pale stars looked upon His fainting head, 
And angels ministering in silent dread, 
Trembled, perchance, within the trembling shade.”’ 


Here, at any rate, was opportunity to think upon the meaning 
of the Cross and of Man’s agony and bloody sweat. And then 
I ascended ‘the Mount of Olives by the path which David took 
“when weeping he went up the mount” (2 Sam. xv. 30). It 
was necessary to hasten as the light was quickly waning. 
And then in the glorious glow of evening, I turned and saw 
the Holy City, if not as a bride adorned for her husband, yet 
set in a soft halo of twilight, and for long I gazed upon the 
silent Jerusalem with its mute but eloquent history speaking 
to heart and mind and conscience. I repeated to myself 
‘Glorious things of thee are spoken ’’ and then slowly des- 
cended, in the darkness, the rough hill-side. It was a beautiful 
night, such as Southey has depicted when “a dewy freshness 
fills the silent air,’ and as I found my way back to the now 
dark and resting city I recalled Bishop Heber’s powerful 
lines : 


“ Reft of thy sons, amid thy foes forlorn, 
Mourn, widow’d Queen, forgotten Zion, mourn ; 
Is this thy place, sad city, this thy throne, 
Where the wild desert rears its craggy stone ? 
While suns unblest their angry lustre fling, 
And way-worn pilgrims seek the scanty spring ? 
Where now thy pomp, which Kings with envy view’d ? 
Where now thy might, which all those Kings subdued ? 
No martial myriads muster in thy gate ; 
No suppliant nations in thy Temple wait ; 
No prophet bards, thy glittering courts among, 
Wake the full lyre and swell the tide of song ; 
But lawless Force and meagre Want are there, 
And the quick darting eye of restless Fear, 
While cold Oblivion, mid thy ruins laid, 
Folds his dark wing beneath the ivy shade.” 
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And yet, and yet! remembering all that Jerusalem stands 
for, can we not enter into the spirit of the exiled Psalmist, 
weeping by the waters of Babylon, when he said: “If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning! IfI 
do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy! ”’ 


IV. THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


We may think of the earth’s surface as the sepulchre of the 
mighty myriads of the dead, and as the scene of many a noble 
exploit and the centre of religious aspiration and patriotic enter- 
prise. Will not this war consecrate to millions many a plain 
of earth and waste of water? And there are several spots 
which stand out conspicuously, and by general consent, 
confessedly, as holy ground. For instance, who does not share 
the feeling expressed in the immortal sentence of Dr. Johnson : 
“ That man is little to be envied whose patriotism will not gain 
force on the plains of Marathon, or whose piety will not grow 
warmer among the ruins of Iona?’ Some churches like the 
venerable Abbey at Westminster, our British Valhalla, or that 
earliest cradle of our English Christianity, the Cathedral of 
Canterbury, enshrine ‘“‘ the manifold glories of our free and 
famous Kingdom.” Others, like that at Stoke Pogis, immortal- 
ised by Grey’s Elegy, or that at Stratford-on-Avon where lies 
the dust of William Shakespeare, will ever be associated with 
the names that have made them famous ; while even the House 
of Loretto, so wondrously lifted, so Roman Catholics tell us, 
by angels from Nazareth to the shores of the Adriatic; La 
Scala Santa, the twenty-eight marble steps of S. John Lateran, 
at Rome, said to have come from Pilate’s house in Jerusalem ; 
the famous grotto at Lourdes; the shrine of the martyred 
Thomas of London, to which we are indebted for the celebrated 
“Canterbury - Tales’; even the City Road Chapel of the 
Wesleyans in London, are sufficient to convince us that there 
are few religious bodies which have not their sacred Mecca. 

It is my desire to treat, briefly and succinctly, the question 
of the site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre which was the 
“ cause of the greatest event of the Middle Ages—the Crusades ; 
and indirectly invited Columbus to the discovery of the New 
World. It exhibits within a narrow compass the feuds between 
the Greek and Latin Churches, which have rent Christendom 
asunder, which overthrew the Byzantine Empire, and which 
was the occasion of a bloody European War ’’—the Crimean 
(Stanley). 
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' The Church has two domes, the smaller which stands over 
the alleged site of Calvary and the larger which is supposed to 
cover “ the place where the Lord lay ”’ in the rock-hewn tomb. 
Its situation in the modern city immediately suggests doubt 
to the superficial visitor. Christ ‘‘ suffered without the gate.” 
But this two-fold site is almost in the centre of Jerusalem 
of to-day. And yet there can be no doubt that this site was 
beyond the second wall which was the outside wall at the date 
of the Crucifixion.* More than this, several rock-hewn tombs 
have been found about it ; and it was certainly near “a road 
leading into the country.” 

It was immediately after the Council of Nicewa, A.D. 325, 
that Constantine decided to build a church on the spot, and 
within ten years it was completed. How did the Emperor 
and his bishops know that this was the actual site? It is not 
enough to answer, as Robinson did, that the discovery was only 
by an alleged miracle, and that therefore this was probably a 
pious fraud. For Robinson’s objection applies only to the 
finding or “‘invention’”’ of the Cross in the cistern or cave 
below Golgotha, where it was alleged it was thrown. But it is 
thought that the burial place of Christ was hardly likely to be 
forgotten. Liddon pointed out that Constantine was not 
further removed in point of time from the date of the earthly 
life of our Lord than we are from the reign of Elizabeth, and 
we know pretty well where most people who attracted any 
public attention (Drake, Raleigh, Shakespeare, Bacon, &c.) 
during her reign, lie buried. The Jews, like the Egyptians, 
took great care to preserve memorials of the dead. We know 
how S. Peter alludes to David’s sepulchre as being with the 
Jews unto his day (Acts ii. 29). It is thought to be scarcely 
conceivable that S. Peter and the Christians he taught would 
have been indifferent to the place where their Lord was crucified, 
dead and buried. And so the memory of the site could have 
been easily handed on. And why, we may well ask, did the 
Emperor Hadrian (about the year A.D. 130) build his temple 
of Venus on this very spot, just as he built heathen temples at 
Bethlehem and on Mount Moriah? Was it not because these 
places were already venerated? This temple of Venus was 
removed by Constantine after it had marked the spot for Igo 
years, and the tomb now shown as Christ’s was then found 
underneath it. More than this, the configuration of the land, 
largely obscured by the double Church under the two cupolas, 


— 





*The present outer wall of Jerusalem on the north, with its very handsome 
Damascus gate, dates only from the 15th century, and is on the same site 
of the wall built by Herod Agrippa, about twenty years after the Crucifixion, 
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unquestionably lends support to the theory. Golgotha is 
there to the right, standing some thirty feet above the level of 
the tomb which is some little distance away to the left. 

Other sites have been suggested. That by Fergusson on 
Mount Moriah may be quickly dismissed. The fact that he 
was an Oriental scholar and archeologist, as well as an architect 
of great repute some fifty years ago, probably will account for 
the favour which at one time this site possessed. But if 
Moriah was the site of the Temple, and this has now been 
conclusively proved, it is obvious that it could not possibly 
have been the site of the Crucifixion. 

The site to which I myself leaned for some time was on the 
slope of Olivet, facing the Temple. The priests could watch 
the tragedy from the cloisters without fear of contamination. 
The road to Bethany and Jericho passes close by. Moreover, 
the gate through which our Lord will probably then have 
passed, was the gate through which the bodies of the sacrificed 
beasts were carried when they were burned without the camp. 
The Temple in full view of our Lord on the Cross would give 
significance to the taunt about its destruction, while the 
rending of the veil would be peculiarly suggestive when we 
remember that the Temple opened east towards the very spot 
on Olivet which this theory implies. But beautifully suggestive 
as this theory is, it has but few advocates, and my later acquaint- 
ance with the methods of criticism compelled me to abandon 
it, as well as much else. 

A more plausible opinion, warmly maintained among others 
by Gordon and Conder, is that the site is in a garden at the foot 
of the striking hill a little outside the Damascus Gate on the 
north. The Calvary and Garden Tomb here shewn are 
certainly picturesque. The arguments used in favour of this 
site are thus stated. It corresponds with Lev. i. 12, where 
we read that the sacrifice was to be killed on the side of the 
altar northward before the Lord. The hill is elevated and 
conspicuous, and has undoubtedly a skull-like contour, certain 
large holes in the cliff also suggesting, at a distance, the eyeless 
sockets of the skull. It is further spoken of by the Jews as 
the traditional place of execution ; rock-hewn tombs are in its 
vicinity (but these are everywhere on the country-side near 
towns and villages), one of which undoubtedly recalls very 
nearly the probable appearance of Joseph’s new tomb. But 
it is assuming far too much to say that this lime-stone hill 
close to Jerusalem will have had this appearance for two 
thousand years! And although General Sir Charles Wilson 
may go too far when he says that “ this identification rests on 
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no evidence and no tradition, and is simply a guess,” the 
opinion which he, before his death, gave out to the world, is 
one which I personally am inclined to adopt. ‘“‘ There is no 
decisive reason, historical, traditional, or topographical, for 
accepting the site of the Holy Sepulchre where the Church of 
this name is. But there is no direct evidence against it. No 
objection urged against the sites is of such a convincing nature 
that it need disturb the minds of those who accept in all good 
faith, the authenticity of places which are hallowed by the 
prayers of countless pilgrims since the days of Constantine.” 
And while I am glad to have visited the site known as Gordon’s, 
as giving a very realistic idea as to the probable appearance 
of Golgotha and the Garden Tomb, I have heard nothing to 
shake whatever belief I have had in the traditional sites— 
obscured and disfigured, as in my opinion they undoubtedly are, 
by much tawdry tinsel—under the two domes of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. Personally, I confess 
I would rather it could be said of the Christ, what was said in 
similar circumstances of Moses—that “no man knoweth of 
His sepulchre unto this day.” ‘‘ For He is not here; He is 
risen! Why seek ye the Living among the dead?” The 
letter killeth—it is the spirit that giveth life. It is not the 
place where the body of Jesus was laid to rest but where the 
Spirit of Christ is now living and active that should be 
Humanity’s chief concern. 


VeetHE FOUR, JERICHOS. 

Few people seem to realize that there were three if not four 
Jericho sites. The present miserable village of Er Riha 
represents the Jericho of Crusading days. A mile to the north 
is the Ancient Jericho which was, when I first visited the site, 
nothing but a huge mound on which I caught a scorpion alive. 
On subsequent visits I found the old Amorite city of Joshua’s 
day had been excavated, and I was able to see many an old 
house of that time and to inspect parts of the celebrated walls. 
_ Close to the entrance to the pass which leads from the plain, 
across the wilderness of Judea, to Jerusalem, one can see the 
~ remains of the Jericho of Herod Archelaus. Here is the tank 
in which Herod the Great caused his son to be drowned. 
Archelaus rebuilt Jericho upon this spot, and made it a place 
of importance, only a few years before the events described 
in the Gospels. Herod the Great’s Jericho practically joined 
this and was the Jericho of Cleopatra’s day, near to which were 
the groves of palms given to her by Mark Antony. It con- 
tained the amphitheatre in which Herod the Great shut up a 
number of Jews, with the view of having them killed at his 
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death, so ensuring a general mourning! And in the sites of 
these Jerichos of the two Herods we may see how a supposed 
discrepancy in the Gospels may disappear. The older, dis- 
mantled and going to decay, would be regarded as the real 
Jericho by the more conservative Jews; the newer Jericho 
would however appeal, by its commerce and its tolls, to the 
Roman world. The two were so near one another that they 
practically made one town, and yet when we read in S. Luke 
that our Lord healed blind Bartimzus as He entered Jericho, 
and in S. Matthew that He healed him as He /ef¢ Jericho, both 
accounts may be correct. For Bartimeus may have been an 
inhabitant of the one and Zaccheus the tax-gatherer an 
inhabitant of the other. S. Matthew writing especially for the 
Jews would speak of the older Jewish city then falling into 
decay, while S. Luke addressing his Gospel to the Gentile 
world would refer to the newer town of Gentile importance. 
On more than one occasion I pointed this out to people on the 
spot, and it is an illustration of how apparent discrepancies 
may be often explained if we were only conversant with all the 
circumstances. No great man seems to have been born in 
Jericho, although some think it was the birth-place of Judas 
Jerichotes as they would read Judas Iscariot. ‘‘ No heroic 
deed was ever done in her : she was only the pantry of Judea. 
She never stood a siege, and her inhabitants were always 
running away. That her walls fell down at the sound of 
Joshua’s trumpets is a sober summary of all her history. She 
fell to Northern Israel; to the Syrians ; to Aristobulus when 
he advanced on his brother Hyrcanus and Judea. Without a 
blow she fell to Pompey, and her people deserted her at the 
approach of Herod and again of Vespasian. The great heat 
enervates and degrades all the inhabitants of the Ghor,” as 
this chasm is called. (G. Adam Smith, condensed). It is this 
intense heat which gives impressiveness to the peremptory 
order—“‘ go to Jericho’’—which took its rise during the 
Crusades as a polite variation of an order to go to some place 
which was conceived not to be much hotter! * Ihave stayed 
some two or three times in Jericho, and once, on opening while 
there some papers which had been forwarded to me from 
England I learned that Mr. Austen Chamberlain had been made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He and I were members of a 
small literary society at Cambridge called the XYZ (I suppose 





*The latest “‘ polite variant ’’ was once quoted by the late Mr. J. H. Choate 
United States Ambassador to Great Britain (1899-1905) :— ; 
“ Go to father,’ she said, when I asked her to wed : 
Though she knew that I knew that her father was dead. 
And she knew that I knew what a life he had led, 
So she knew that I knew what she meant when she said, 
“Go to father.” (E. S. Kent), 
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because we sought to solve insoluble problems), consisting 
only of ten or twelve members. Comparing my lot in life with 
his I remarked to a companion that he had had high political 
honour bestowed upon him, while I ‘was but an obscure 
country parson,” I was about to observe; when my friend 


interrupted me by saying, ‘‘ You—oh, you and I have gone to 
Jericho!” 


VI. THE HUMOUR OF THE LAND AND THE 
BOOK. 

The formula to embrace Religion and Humour, in spite of 
many well meant attempts in ancient Greece and medieval 
Europe, has apparently yet to be found. Why this should be 
it is difficult to say, for surely gaiety is as prominent in the 
Cosmic scheme as seriousness. The whole creation may groan 
together in travail even until now, and in all truth there is 
to-day sufficient evidence of it. But Job’s morning stars still 
sing together and shout for joy as sons of God, and Aschylus 
were he yet with us could continue to write of ‘‘ Old Ocean’s 
unreckonable laughter.’’ For in its fathomless depths there 
may be a sombre sobriety, but its surface is one perpetual 
ripple of mirth, even when its boisterous hilarity appears to us 
at times so excessive or out of place. There is many a land- 
scape that smiles; the purling brooks make ‘sweet song 
with their voice of many waters ; ‘‘ the Easter sun dances in 
the sky’; and winds chase autumn leaves in roguish glee ; 
while as we look upon the rustling ears of ruddy gold in the 
fields ripe unto harvest, we can share the Hebrew’s jocund 
spirit as he says “ the valleys stand so thick with corn that they 
do laugh and sing.’’ Stevenson’s sufferings gave him good 
reason to think this “a shaggy world, and yet’ he says, “it 
is studded with gardens ; where too the salt and tumbling sea 
receives rivers running from among reeds and lilies.”” And 
when we turn to animal life, at least in its youth, do we not see 
it full of merry gambols, ‘‘ skipping like a young unicorn?” 
Nor did Mary Howitt exaggerate when she called the frolicsome 
monkey,—“ full of fun as Puck could be,’’—the “ primest 
punchinello ”’ of the Universe. 


“ Nature in a sunny wood, 
Must have been in merry mood, 
And with laughter fit to burst, 
Monkey, when she made thee first ! ”’ 
Too long have we suffered from those who think long faces 
should be worn almost before long clothes are discarded. The 
voice of the kill-joy is still heard in the land, showing himself 
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the lineal descendant of those Puritans who, in 1644, ordered 
that Christmas Day should be observed as a strict fast, and 
that, as Macaulay says, “all men should pass it in humbly 
bemoaning the great national sin which they and their fathers 
had committed on that day, by romping under the mistletoe, 
eating boar’s head, and drinking ale flavoured with roast 
apples. .. . Nymphs and graces’ he ironically continues, 
“were delivered over to Puritan stonemasons to be made 
decent.”’ Cock-fighting and bear-baiting were condemned not 
because of their cruelty but because of the pleasure these sports 
gave to the spectators. 


“ These in a zeal to express how much they do 
The organs hate, have silenced bag-pipes too ; 
And harmless maypoles all are railed upon, 

As if they were the towers of Babylon.” 
They ‘‘ quarrel with mince-pies, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend, plum-porridge.” 


Now whatever faults the medieval Church may have had, 
it did not make this mistake. Its Miracle-plays not only, as 
Luther said, “ did more good, and produced more impression 
than sermons,” but also provided humble folk, in those distant 
pre-cinematograph days, with much amusement. We can 
appreciate the ‘impression produced” as simple villagers 
watched the play on Noah’s Ark, in which the old patriarch’s 
wife was generally represented as preferring to gossip with the 
ungodly to entering the sea-worthy vessel her husband had 
been at such pains to construct. In the end she was dragged 
in by her son Shem, and received a box on the ear from the 
enraged Noah. The dourness of later times is well seen in 
some lines written about 250 years ago concerning my former 
Cheshire parish : 


“ T came to Over—O profane one, 
And there I saw a Puritane one, 
A-hanging of his cat on Monday, 
For killing of a mouse on Sunday.” 


But humour is every whit as much a good gift of God as 
pathos. And one of Stevenson’s prayers written, not long 
before he died, in great suffering, in Samoa, we do well to make 
our own: “ Give us to awaken with smiles ; give us to labour 
smiling ; and as the sun lightens the world, so let our loving- 
kindness make bright this house of our habitation.” Cheerful- 
ness cannot be forced, it is true, but cultivation of happiness 
in ourselves and in others should be looked upon as a sacred 
duty. 
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The Bible, no doubt, is a book of very great seriousness ; 
it deals with questions of the greatest and gravest moment. 
And just because it does so we find it full of genuine humour. 
Take the Psalms ; Bacon may have truth on his side when he 
says, “if you listen to David’s harp you will hear as many 
hearse-like airs as carols,’’ yet the carols are there, and very 
prominently there. ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord. Sing ye merrily. 
Make a cheerful noise. It is a good thing to sing ; yea a joyful 
and pleasant thing it is to be thankful.’ Is not all this the 
very meaning of the word “ Psalm?” ‘‘ The one Hebrew 
word,’ wrote Stanley in his ever-valuable Lectures on the Jewish 
Church, “‘ which is their very pith and marrow, is ‘ Hallelujah.’ 
Be as happy, cheerful, thankful as ever we can, we cannot go 
beyond the Psalms. They laugh, they shout, they cry and 
scream for joy. There is a wild exhilaration which rings 
through them. They exult alike in the joy of battle, and in 
the calm of nature. They see God’s goodness everywhere, 
and they are not ashamed to confess it. The bright side of 
creation is everywhere uppermost ; the dark sentimental side, 
at least of the outer world, is hardly ever seen. Even the fury 
of the thunder storm and the roaring of the sea are to them full 
of magnificence and delight.”’ It is only the laughter of the 
fool which is as the crackling of thorns under a pot ; but when 
fortune is restored, then is our mouth filled with laughter and 
we are like unto men that dream. 

We know that plays on words, commonly called puns, are 
intended to produce a humorous or ludicrous effect, as when 
Charles I.’s Court-Jester made the punning grace which so 
offended Archbishop Laud: “ Great praise be to God and 
little laud to the devil!’’* The Hebrew Prophets were very 
fond of making such puns and their writings are full of them. 
The word “pun” is thought by Prof. Skeat to come from 
“pound,” in the sense of “ to pound words, to beat them into 
new senses, to hammer at forced similes.”” There certainly 
seems to have been a very strong feeling among the Hebrews, 
as among many ancient peoples, that names in a real way 
expressed the character of a person or place. We have a 
well-known classical example of this in the line— 


? 


« Helenaus, Helandros, Heleptolis ’’— 
in the old Greek play, Agamemnon, by Aischylus. It describes 
the celebrated Helen, the wife of Menelaos, King of Sparta, 
who, eloping with Paris, a Trojan prince, was the cause of the 





*Perhaps the King of punsters was Tom Hood, whose poems are full of 
innumerable puns: e.g., ‘‘ They went and told the sexton, and the sexton 
toll’d the bell.” 
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ten years’ siege of Troy by the Greeks. The words mean 
‘‘ Ship-destroyer, Man-destroyer, City-destroyer,”’ and occur 
in the chorus : 
“Ts there in names a charm profound 

That tells us of their fates assigned— 

Mysterious potency of sound 

‘With strange prophetic truth combined ? 

Affianced in contention, led, 

The spear her dowry, to her bridal bed 

With desolation in her train, 

Helen, the Hell of Warriors, Ships and Towers, 

From the rich fragrance of her gorgeous bowers, 

Descending to the main,”’ etc. 

So in the Hebrew Prophets, plays on place-names are very 
frequent, although a literal translation naturally removes them, 
as arule. In Micah i. 10-16, there is a string of such puns on 
a large number of places, the names being regarded as signifying 
their fate. As though a modern poet were to write, “ Paris 
shall perish! London is undone!” etc. Prof. G. A. Smith 
would thus render Micah 1. ro: “ Tell it not in Tell-town ; 
weep not in Weepton ; in Dust-house roll thyself in dust.” 
For in the name of every village the prophet reads a symbol 
of the curse that is coming upon his country and of the sins 
that have brought about this curse. 

Isaiah makes a very pretty use of the pun in Isa. v. 7, where 
similarity of appearance is expressed by similarity of sound. 
The “‘ wild grapes ”’ (ver. 4) looked like good grapes, but were 
in reality very different. 

“ T looked for mishpat (judgment), 

But behold mishpach (oppression), 

For tzedhakah (righteousness), 

But behold tze’akah (a cry) !”’ 
Again in Isa. xxiv. 16-17 the words might be literally rendered : 
“The spoilers have spoiled, yea, a spoil spoilers have spoiled, 
for fear, and the pit and the snare (pachadth, pachath, and 
pach) are upon thee.’’ One or other of these fates are certain 
and it does not matter which ! 

The first three words in Nahum ii. Io (rendered ‘“‘ empty and 
void and waste’’) are bukah, umevukah, umevullakah, and 
mean practically the same, but their increasing length suggests 
a climax of desolation, as though one should say : ‘“‘ Sack, and 
sacking, and ransacking ! ”’ 

Two other examples may be given here: Amos v. 4, “‘ Gilgal 
shall taste Exile-gall,”’ and Jerem. xxii. 22, “‘ The wind shall 
feed upon all thy feeders,” i.e. their rulers would be destroyed. 
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In Jonah iv. 4, we have some gentle banter to a sulking 
prophet, who is represented as feeling morbid and irritably 
jealous that Jehovah should shew mercy to Israel’s heathen 
foes. “Such men,” says one, “ are best treated by a caustic 
gentleness, a little humour, a little rallying, a leaving to nature, 
and a taking unaware in their own professed prejudices. All 
these—I dare to think even the humour—are present in God’s 
treatment of Jonah.” 

We do not go to the Bible for games, and yet what a picture 
is that painted by Zechariah, of Jerusalem dowered alike with 
contented old age with staff in hand, and with bright, happy 
“boys and girls playing in the streets thereof” (viii. 4-5). 
In the Trito-Zechariah (xi. 3) reference is made to “the 
putting-stone ”’ with which youths sported to test their strength. 
Isaiah (xi. 8) alludes, in his charming picture of a world at 
harmony and peace, to “ the sucking child playing on the hole 
of the asp”’ ; and, as though he had attended a football match, 
to the turning and tossing of a ball into a large country (xxii. 
18) ; and again, to the swimmer spreading forth his hands to 
swim (xxv. II). Even the weeping prophet (Jer. xxxi. 4) 
writes of “ going forth in the dances of them that make merry.” 
While his great contemporary Ezekiel appears almost as the 
pantomimist among the prophets. No wonder the exiled Jews 
so often crowded about his cottage on the banks of the Chebar. 
We know that in the tragedies of the Renaissance, before the 
acting proper commenced, an emblematic tableau often 
presented the spirit of a scene. We are perhaps most familiar 
with this in the example furnished in Hamlet, where the silent 
act of pouring poison into the sleeping King’s ear startles the 
conscience of the guilty murderer, as he watches it, even before 
a single word of the play has been spoken. So Ezekiel appeared 
to have an almost daily audience, who would wonder what part 
he would next enact. And then the door of his dwelling would 
open, and they would see the prophet come forth eating ‘‘bread 
of quaking”’ and drinking “‘ water of trembling ’”’ (xii. 18), 
so as to impress them with the terrors of famine during the 
siege. One day they watch him with two sticks in his hands ; 
on one of them he has painted, Israel, and on the other, Judah. 
Then, by holding them in one hand, he makes them appear 
to be one stick. And his spectators ask, ‘‘ Wilt thou not shew 
us what thou meanest by these ?”’ Then he explains that the 
two kindred peoples are to be made “‘ one nation in the land 
upon the mountains of Israel ; neither shall they be divided 
into two kingdoms any more at all” (xxxvii. 15-38). At 
another time he would carry out his household goods to 
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demonstrate the removal into captivity ; and cover his head 
with his cloak to suggest the hurried escape of the King from 
Jerusalem (xii. 1-12). Or he would present on a tile a mimic 
siege of Jerusalem with little battering rams to demolish the 
walls of clay (iv. 1-3). He would stamp his foot, and clap his 
hands, and sigh. Not even his personal affliction could upset 
his general good humour. His bereavement (xxiv. 15-27), 
even his very paralysis and dumbness (iv. 4-9: xxiv. 27) are 
turned into vehicles to carry spiritual truth home to his daily 
audience. And with what eloquent pathos does this “ acting- 
preacher,” as alas does many another earnest advocate, who has 
similarly sought to attract his hearers with the beauty and 
interest of his instructions, confess : 
‘“‘ And, lo, thou art unto them as of a very lovely song 

Of one that hath a pleasant voice, 

And can play well on an instrument : 

For they hear thy words, 

But they do them not.” (xxxiii. 32, 33). 


Then what. a wag we have in Samson, whose very name 
means Sunny. We lose much if we do not see that he was 
full of the spirit and the pranks, no less than the strength of a 
giant. “‘ Nothing,” says Stanley, “can disturb his radiant 
good humour. His most valiant, his most cruel actions are 
done with a smile on his face, and a jest in his mouth.” His 
witty riddle solved only because his enemies had ploughed with 
his heifer ; his playfulness as he watches his treacherous wife 
repeatedly bind him ; his carrying away the gates of Gaza— 
the very implements of his imprisonment ; his contempt for 
his Philistine butts by slaying them with the jaw-bone of an 
ass, and setting jackals with fire-brands tied to their tails 
to consume his enemies’ corn,—we lose much of the point of all 
these if we do not see in them the practical jokes of an irrespon- 
sible wit, and, as Stanley again says, “it is in a stroke of 
broad and savage humour that his indignant spirit passes 
away.’ Think too how mercilessly Elijah chaffs the prophets 
of Baal on Carmel. “‘ Cry with a loud voice, louder and louder 
yet, for he is a god; for he has his head full, and is too busy 
to hear your prayers ; or perchance he has his stomach full 
(so the words should probably be rendered) and has gone aside 
into retirement ; or perchance in the heat of the day he is 
asleep, and must be awakened!’ What inimitable irony, 
what grim sarcasm we have here ! 

In the Canticles, the so-called Song of Solomon,. we have a 
collection of village bridal and love songs, so put together that 
several have attempted to construct a rural drama from them, 


‘ 
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in which Solomon, the Shulamite girl and the shepherd lover 
to whom she kept faithful, are the chief figures. But observation 
of wedding customs in the Lebanon and other parts of Syria 
has supplied the means of unravelling its secret. A threshing- 
instrument covered with cloth is placed as a throne upon the 
village threshing-floor, and here sit the bridegroom and bride 
as king and queen. Dances and songs form, of course, the 
conspicuous part of the proceedings. The three-score javelin 
men (iii. 6-11), protecting the bride’s palanquin, would be 
represented by the young men of the neighbourhood ; and the 
most interesting turn in the ceremonies would be when the 
bride herself descends from her throne and in her dance seeks 
to exhibit not only her grace and skill but also her wedding 
dress to the maids and matrons assembled. 

Nor should we through a mistaken idea of reverence suppose 
that our Lord is destitute of humour in His teaching. I often 
“think when we read that sweet story of old” that had we 
been present ‘“‘ when Jesus was here among men, and called 
little children like lambs to His fold,’ we should “‘ often have 
seen His sweet smile as He said, “‘ Let the little ones come unto 
Me!” There must have been a real playfulness about very 
many of the things He said. Take, asan example, His reply 
to the Syro-Phcenician woman, that “it is not meet to take the - 
children’s bread and cast it to the dogs.” Surely the smiling 
humour with which He said this would prevent all harsh 
interpretation of His words, for we see how it at once secured 
the confidence of the foreign woman and drew forth her witty 
and plaintive answer (Mark vii. 28). What humour too is in 
the picture of a man with a whole wooden beam in his own eye, 
painfully scrutinizing the eye of his brother in the hope of 
detecting a trifling mote. And what an amusing caricature 
could be drawn of the man who strains out the gnat which has 
lodged in his cup and yet is ready to swallow a whole camel ! 
So many of Christ’s parables have a back-ground of genuine 
merry-making. The children playing at weddings and funerals 
in the market-place ; the prodigal coming home to the merry 
feast with its music and dancing ; the happy bridal procession 
with the torchlight revealing the darkness of the night ; the 
guests at a feast reclining in their bright wedding garments ; 
the shepherd rejoicing with his friends when a lost sheep is 
rescued; and the thrifty housewife calling in her neighbours to 
share her delight on recovering the coin she had lost. Can it 
only have been once that ‘“‘ Jesus rejoiced in spirit,” or that 
“the disciples were glad when they saw the Lord?” How 
He enjoyed the Galilean spring, and the Samaritan” fields white 
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unto harvest!’ With what rapture did He “behold the 
fowls of the air, and consider the lilies of the field,’ more 
beautiful than Solomon in all his glory! Surely the joy of the 
Master is every whit as much a Divine Revelation as all Hehas 
taught to relieve this world of its burdens of sin and sadness 
and death! Nay, was it not His great wish that this world’s 
sorrow should be turned into joy ? 

As one has well said: ‘‘ The New Testament is the most 
joyful book in the world. It opens with joy over the birth of 
Jesus ; and it ends with a superb picture of a multitude which 
no man could number, singing Hallelujah choruses. No 
matter where you open it, amid unfortunate or discouraging 
circumstances, you always hear the note of joy. Even when 
a company of friends gather at a farewell supper, before their 
Leader is crucified, He says to them, ‘ These things have I 
spoken unto you, that My joy may be in you, and that your joy 
may be fulfilled ’’ (John xv. rr). Even when their best friend 
has gone, the mourners ‘ take their food with gladness and 
singleness of heart, praising God ’ (Acts ii. 46, 47). If they are 
flogged for their faith, the disciples depart from the council, 
“rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer dishonour 
for the Name’ (Acts v. 41) ; when an apostle is put in gaol 
overnight, he passes the time singing (Acts xvi. 25), and if you 
listen to him in his Roman prison, you will hear him dictating, 
‘“ Rejoice in the Lord alway, and again, I say, rejoice’ (Phil. 
iv. 4). There is enough tragedy in the New Testament to 
make it the saddest book in the world, and instead it is the 
most joyful.” 

S. Luke seems to have had a very real gift of humour. This 
can be seen, for instance, in the way he contrasts the flattery 
of the practised special pleader, Tertullus, with the truth and 
moderation of S. Paul before “‘ the most excellent Felix ’’ (Acts 
XXiv. 2-5, 10; the way in which he notices the quick facility 
with which the barbarians change their minds concerning S. 
Paul—at first, he is a murderer, and then a god (Acts xxviii. 
4-6); and in the admirable way in which the Athenians’ 
special failing is described, as spending “‘ their time in nothing 
else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing ” (Acts xvii. 
21). The orator Demades, himself an unscrupulous demagogue, 
said that the crest of Athens ought to be a great tongue ! 

S. Paul makes a happy play on a name in that beautiful 
letter, (the only private one of his that has survived), to his 
friend Philemon of Colosse. It has been well said that its 
“mingled earnestness, tact and charm amply endorse Renan’s 
verdict—‘ a little masterpiece’ of the art of letter-writing,” 
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and shows what a perfect Christian gentleman the apostle was, 
and how great was his tenderness and love even for some of the 
less worthy of his spiritual children, all of whom whether 
“barbarian, Scythian, bond or free ’’ were “‘ brothers beloved 
for whom Christ died.” 

The slave on whose behalf the letter was written was named 
Onesimus which means profitable or helpful. He had‘ run 
away from his master, whom he appears’ to have robbed. 
Rome, the great metropolis, was often the hiding-place of such 
criminals. Somehow while there he came across S. Paul who 
found something to love in him. He was even desirous of 
retaining him as his own minister, but would not do so without 
Philemon’s consent. So he sends Onesimus back with a letter 
of winsome humour admitting that ‘“‘in time past he was 
unprofitable (Achrestos), but now would prove helpful ”’ 
(Onesimos). 

Sabatier speaks of this letter as an “‘ invaluable document 
of the Pauline ethics,’ because it was the first note of emancip- 
ating music in those orchestral strains of Chrysostom, Lincoln, 
Lowell, Longfellow and Mrs. Beecher Stowe, which “ dis- 
integrated one of the greatest evils of society, and righted one 
of the most awful wrongs of humanity.”’ 

There have been several attempts to present the Bible to 
people in a modern form. Some like “‘ The Twentieth Century 
New Testament,’’ Dr. Weymouth’s, and just recently Dr. 
Moffatt’s versions are quite excellent and of very great help. 
But earlier attempts were apt to be very fatuous and, as models 
of taste, distinctly offensive. Matthew Arnold in his famous 
“Sweetness and Light” gives us a sample of Benjamin 
Franklin’s ideas in this direction. We all recollect the famous 
verse in our translation: “Then Satan answered the Lord, 
and said, Doth Job fear God for nought ?”’ Franklin makes 
this : ‘“‘ Does your Majesty imagine that Job’s good conduct 
is the effect of mere personal attachment and affection ? ” 

But perhaps the greatest lapse of taste in such a matter was 
that of an eighteenth century Bristol clergyman, who had as 
noble a contempt as Tony Lumpkin’s friend for anything low. 
This Dr. Harwood sought to diffuse an air of gentility around 
the sacred narrative. In his version Nicodemus is politely 
introduced as “‘ this gentleman ’”’; the daughter of Herodias 
is ‘‘a young lady who danced with inimitable grace and eleg- 
ance’; and S. Paul is hardly allowed to convert anyone of 
lower rank than “a lady of distinction.’’ The prodigal’s 
father becomes ‘‘a gentleman of splendid family and opulent 
fortune ”’; on the Mount of Transfiguration S. Peter exclaims, 
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‘Oh, sir! What a delectable residence we might fix here ”’ ; 
“ Talitha cumi”’ is rendered, ‘‘ Young lady, rise!’ and it has 
been well said that S. Paul is raised to the true standard of 
Bristol respectability by being endowed with a “‘ portmanteau ” 
in place of the “cloak ”’ which he left behind him at Troas. 
But here the good Dr. was closely run by the nineteenth century 
High Anglican whose ingenuity saw in it a Mass-vestment or 
chasuble in which the apostle was to celebrate the Holy 
Mysteries! Instead of “‘ Consider the lilies,” the worthy Dr. 
has: “ Survey with attention the lilies of the field, and learn 
from them how preposterous it is for beings who are endowed 
with rational natures to cherish a solicitous passion for dress.” 
The warning to the Laodicean Church was considered by Dr. 
Harwood as a very vulgar threat which shocked him much. 
So he translated the words ‘“‘spue thee out of my mouth” 
thus: “‘ Since, therefore, you are now in a state of lukewarm- 
ness, a disagreeable medium between the two extremes, I will, 
in no long time, eject you from my heart with fastidious 
contempt.” 

I have sometimes wondered whether this ‘“ Liberal Trans- 
lation of the New Testament into Modern English ” was that 
which so offended honest old Doctor Johnson. For we are told 
that he once opened a paraphrase of the Gospels, and found 
the shortest verse in the Bible, “‘ Jesus wept ”’ elaborated into 
the sentence, “‘ The Saviour of mankind melted into a flood of 
tears.’ ‘‘ Impudent puppy,” cried the doctor in his wrath, 
and flung the volume into the fire. 

When we turn from the Book of the ancient times to the 
Land of to-day.we find that not even the terrible severity of 
Turkish misrule has been sufficient to suppress altogether 
“the gaiety of nations,” or at least the humour of differing 
faiths. The feuds here between rival Christians, and between 
these and Jews and Moslems, are extraordinary and painful. 
But the nimble cleverness of the Jew is often brought out in 
tales which have this rivalry as their basis. Once we are told 
a Moslem, a Christian and a Jew found themselves.in circum- 
stances of such grave peril that each resolved to pray for help. 
But a heated quarrel at once arose as to which of the three 
should pray first. At length it was agreed that, as the Jewish 
religion was the oldest, the Jew should have the choice, and 
he elected to pray last. The Moslem, as of the youngest faith, 
prayed first, and the altercation having embittered him, he 
prayed that all Christians might be speedily put to the sword. 
The Christian, naturally nettled, retaliated by praying that 
all followers of the False Prophet might be exterminated . 
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forthwith. The Jew saw his opportunity and prayed, “‘ Abba, 
Father, hear and answer both their prayers, and leave this 
Thy world to Thine own guileless people ! 

A Jew believes that Mahomet is in hell, and Moslems are 
ever trying to exorcise this belief from the Hebrew mind. 
Jew-baiting, with this object, is of frequent occurrence. One 
day, a child of Abraham was seized, and menacingly eee 
concerning the present home of the Prophet. i Pity, pity ! 
cried the Jew,. “let me have time to think. _After a long 
respite, which almost exhausted the patience of his persecutors, 
he commenced to propound an extraordinary dream. He 
was in heaven and saw there all the saints of God, Abraham, 
Moses, David, Isaiah, etc., etc. ‘‘ Yes, but was Mahomet 
there ? ’’ demanded the Moslems. “Oh yes; and they Rey 
beautiful golden crowns, Abraham, Moses, David, etc. : etc. ! 
he replied. “‘ Did Mahomet wear a golden crown too ?”’ they 
asked. ‘‘ Yes, he too,” said the Jew, and proceeded to relate 
at length how they all descended to the infernal regions, and 
subsequently returned to heaven. “ Abraham, Moses, Dae 
Isai 22 #-" Yes, yes, but did Mahomet return with them : 
was their insistent demand. “ Verily, he did,” said the Jew. 
Then they discovered that one of the crowns Mee see: 
Who would go down for it? Would Abraham ? _Nevchsvere 
frightened ; and so were all *° “Zothews-o- ready omtay ie was 


ar-7 -atc SP cu4i$, mentioned of course at 
great length. Bub-tanomet was a brave man :—this to the ~ 
~ “Ueught of his Moslem tormentors :—he would go. 


he descended, and there, sure enough, on the floo 
missing crown. ‘ And,” continued the Jew, ‘ 
stretched out his hand in hell to reach the c 
tremendous noise, as of an earthquake, and 
In the Temple Area in Jerusalem, near th 
the Rock, stands the Kubbet-es-Silseleh, or 
so-called because from its roof hangs a sm 
At one time, we are told, the chain, which 
reached, was sent from heaven to promote 
Every one while holding the chain with both hands was bound 
to speak the truth. A Moslem once disputed with a Jew 
concerning some money. While the Jew swore that he had 
paid it, the Moslem with equally strong asseveration, said that 
he had not. Both therefore were brought to the infallible 
chain of truth. The Moslem grasped it and swore that he had 
never received the money. Then the Jew hobbled along, 
leaning heavily upon a thick stick, which he handed to his 
opponent while he too went through the ordeal of the chain. 
“TI solemnly swear,” he said, “ that I have given the money 
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to this man, and that he still has it.” Both had spoken the 
truth, for the Jew had concealed the money in the hollow of 
the stick which he had given the Moslem temporarily to hold ! 
After this it was thought that the chain was of no use, and so 
it was drawn up out of the reach of mortals whose cunning 
could thus defeat its purpose. 

But at Cyprus the Jew apparently has found his equal, and 
the following incident explains why no Jews, it is said, are found 
on the island. A Hebrew once landed at Larnaca and, to test 
the business capacity of the Cypriotes, hailed a boy, saying, 
“ Here are two sahtoots (copper coins of the value of a farthing) ; 
get me something to eat, something to drink, and something to 
play with ; and you can keep the change.”” Away darted the 
boy and within two minutes returned with a melon, costing 
but one of the sahtoots, and said, ‘“‘ You can eat the fruit, you 
can drink the juice, and you can play with the pips ; and I’ve 
kept the change!” Sadly the Jew retraced his steps to the 
steamer, and none has ventured to set foot in Cyprus since, 
so they say. 

The misgovernment of Turkey has become proverbial and 
not without cause. The social conditions of a State can be 
imagined where murderers can avoid arrest by paying £4 to the 
pouce. A Governor of Jerusalgym will make about £5,000 a 
year in. bribes alone. 1 once<z*Ued with one such governor 
on the way to Aleppo, to which place-ne had been promoted 
because of his exasperating avarice in Jerusalem. No wouder 
the smaller fry of officials are overbearing and exacting! In 
the country districts of Palestine fees and bribes have repeatedly 
to be paid by a farmer, to get permission to prepare his land ; 
to sow it; to reap it; to remove it to the barn ; to take it to 
the threshing floor; and to thresh it! And this in a land 
which is so fertile and prolific that four consecutive crops can 
be obtained in a year from it. 

An American missionary near Smyrna told me of the extra- 
ordinary way the Turks manage their public affairs. He was 
desirous of enlarging his school by building an extra wing as a 
dormitory, and so made the necessary application to the local 
authorities. Permission had, however, to be obtained from 
Constantinople, and in due course, after fees with baksheesh 
had been paid, was received. The missionary did not read 
the document very carefully, and deposited it in his safe until 
the building was completed, when the certificate with, of 
course, more fees and more baksheesh, had to be forwarded for 
endorsement. To his dismay he then discovered that he had 
received permission to build a coalhole! He at once went to 
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the local official and pointed out the mistake. ‘‘It is no 
mistake,’’ said that worthy, ‘“‘ they would probably not have 
sanctioned your enlargement at Constantinople, so I said you 
merely wanted to build a coalhole.”” In vain the American 
protested. “ You'll keep coals somewhere in the new building, 
I suppose,” said his official friend, “and I shall enter the 
number of those who will occupy the building as caretakers ! ”’ 
And so Constantinople was gravely assured not only that a 
coalhole had been built, but that twenty-four caretakers were 
living there to look after it ! 

On another occasion the builders of some institution were 
suddenly arrested, without any apparent reason, and marched 
off to prison. Some months afterwards, the chief of the police 
asked why the owner was suspending his operations. ‘‘ You 
know very well,’”’ was the reply ; “ you locked all the workmen 
up.” “Oh, that’s nothing,’ said the officer, “can’t you 
build it from the inside? We shan’t touch your men if they 
do not build it from the outside! ”’ 

On one of my visits to Constantinople I, accompanied by a 
brother, came into conflict with the authorities. Our boat, 
a French steamer, drew up to the landing-stage one beautiful 
May evening. After our passports were examined, we were 
free to go about the city, but as dinner was ready quite half the 
passengers remained on the ship. At 7 o’clock they were 
dismayed to learn that no one would be allowed to disembark, 
and there were several soldiers there to prevent any attempt 
to do so. No explanation -was given. My brother and I 
wished to call upon a friend, and therefore made our way to 
the officer in charge, and asked what would be done if we 
landed. ‘“‘ Oh, we shall arrest you,” was the reply. ‘‘ Then,” 
we said, “we must give you that pleasure!’’ In vain he 
argued. We insisted and pushing our way on to the quay 
were promptly seized and marched off. The officer at the 
police-station requested us to go back to the ship. This 
we courteously but firmly declined to do. ‘“ There are only 
two alternatives so far as we are concerned’”’; I said, 
“ you must either let us go about Constantinople, or you must 
keep us here as your prisoners. But if you do this latter, we 
shall take steps to secure damages for our unlawful detention ! 
I ask you to take us to the British Consul.”” The consulate 
we were told, was closed. ‘“‘ Then take us to the British 
Embassy ”’ we insisted. This called for a somewhat prolonged 
consultation among the officials. Would we go and see the 
Pasha who had given the order? To this we had no objection. 
Arrived there, our custodian found that the great man was at 
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dinner and could not beseen. ‘“‘ If he were the Sultan himself,” 
I said, “‘ we should demand his being approached to stay this 
interference with the liberty of Englishmen.”’ He then left us, 
and we, after waiting a quarter of an hour alone, simply let 
ourselves out of the Pasha’s house, and made our way back to 
the ship. Here our fellow-passengers were still vociferating 
in about eight or ten different languages, and the air seemed 
thick with their imprecations, while the officer and his soldiers, 
as duty-bound, remained obdurate. I had my passport in my 
hand, and waving it in the direction of the boat, I said, ‘“ Why 
don’t you walk off as we have done?”’ At once the crowd 
surged down the gangways, and the officer, seeing that we had 
returned unaccompanied, after having watched us marched off 
under arrest, imagined, I suppose, that my passport was a 
written permit for them all to disembark. The officer, who 
had left us in the Pasha’s house, now returned, fuming with 
rage. But it was too late. All the passengers were grinning 
like the Psalmist’s dog, and were running about the city. On 
our return about midnight through the narrow, dog-crowded 
streets, my brother and I found that the soldiers had received 
orders not to let anyone embark. But after flashing a lantern 
into our faces they did not seem disposed to renew the struggle, 
and allowed us to pass. The next day our French captain 
thanked me for our effective protest and an officer came and 
apologised. “‘ But why,” I asked, ‘“‘ was so absurd an order 
made ?’’ There had been, he said, so many outrages at the 
quay of late. JI asked whether it would not be better to employ 
their soldiers in restraining their lawless people, rather than in 
preventing law-abiding foreigners from going about their 
interesting city. Two or three years afterwards I met, in 
Constantinople, my arresting officer, and with Turkish delight, 
Turkish coffee, and Turkish cigars, we hada good laugh over the 
incident. 

As several members of some Turkish legislative council were 
known to boast that they had never received any education, 
it is not surprising to find that Moslem ignorance and supersti- 
tion abound. When John the Baptist was beheaded (which 
was in A.D. 29), they tell us gravely, his blood continued to well 
up like a fountain from under the altar, until Nebuchadnezzar 
destroyed the Temple (which was in B.c. 586)! They call the 
Virgin Mary, Miriam, the sister of Moses and Aaron! They 
believe that Judas was nailed to the cross, while Christ evaded 
His Jewish captors and ascended to heaven! In Paradise the 
meanest man is to have 90,000 servants and 72 wives ; he will 
inhabit a tent composed of pearls, jacinths and emeralds ; 
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will dine from golden dishes ; and drink freely from wines 
which will not intoxicate! The pen with which God wrote 
the Koran decrees is so large that the fleetest horse could not 
gallop round it in a hundred years! Solomon’s armies were 
always accompanied by hosts of birds whose outstretched 
wings sheltered them alike from scorching sun and drenching 
rain! There are five animals in Paradise: the Ram, which 
Abraham sacrificed instead of Isaac; Balaam’s Ass; the Ass 
upon which Christ rode into Jerusalem ; the Mule upon which 
Mahomet rode up into heaven; and the Dog of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus. 

I have watched the Dancing Dervishes in Asia Minor, Syria 
and Egypt. Forty or fifty, squatting on sheepskins in a circle 
on the floor, will remain for nearly an hour perfectly silent, 
with their eyes closed and their heads bent, as if in deep 
meditation. Then the president invites them to recite part 
of the Koran. After prayer, accompanied by much swaying 
of the body, the dance begins. They arrange themselves on 
the left of their president, slowly advancing towards him with 
folded arms and downcast eyes. With a low bow they salute 
the tablet in the wall over his head, on which is engraved the 
name of the founder of their order. With two sudden springs 
to the right, they begin the dance. This consists in turning on 
the heel of the left foot, with closed eyes and extended arms, 
making, as it were insensibly, the round of the hall. Gradually 
the gyration increases until they are all whirling round at an 
incredible speed, curiously enough never colliding with one 
another. For two hours this fatiguing performance continues, 
only interrupted by two short pauses, during which brief 
prayers are chanted for the faithful. The Rafalies’ ceremony 
is even more sickening to watch. They lick red-hot swords, 
and lacerate themselves with knives, until they sink exhausted. 
Then the president goes round and breathes upon each wound, 
and gives orders for it to be dressed. When I have seen fine, 
stalwart men, in youth and prime, obsessed by such fanaticism 
and folly, I confess to more than impatience when told that 
Mahommedanism is as good as Christianity, and that Foreign 
Missions need not be undertaken. 

The Koran is, of course, largely responsible for all this 
superstition and ignorance. The average Moslem appreciation 
of learning may be gauged by the famous or rather infamous 
answer of the Caliph Omar, as he ordered the destruction of 
Alexandria’s magnificent library of 70,000 volumes. “‘ Either 
these books are in harmony with the Koran or they are not. 
If they be, then the Koran is sufficient without them ; if they 
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be not, they ought to be destroyed,’’ And yet it is only fair to 
say that the Arabian or Moorish civilization which, with 
Bagdad as its centre, extended as far as Spain in the 8th and oth 
centuries, was really better than the Christian civilization at 
that period. But the main instruction, given in ordinary 
Moslem schools to-day, is an unintelligent memorising of page 
after page of the dreary Koran. A schoolmaster is sometimes 
appointed who can neither read nor write. It is sufficient if 
he know the Koran by heart. Pretending that his own eyes 
are weak he will set a monitor to teach writing, if the school 
is fortunate enough to possess one with this accomplishment. 

It was to one such ignorant pedagogue that a poor woman 
in a Syrian village brought a letter she had received from her 
son. As he glanced at it he looked very grave, and from his 
silence she inferred that her son was dead. ‘“‘ Shall I shriek ? 
shall I tear my clothes ?”’ she anxiously asked. ‘‘ Yes, you 
had better do so,’’ was the mournful reply. In a few days’ 
time the son arrived home, as of course the letter was intended 
to indicate. _The schoolmaster comforted the mother with the 
reflection that it was much better to think him dead and be 
disappointed, than to fancy him alive when he was already 
dead. And this sage reflection served to increase the school- 
master’s reputation in the village ! 

Arabic, when written, looks as though an ink-soaked spider 
had crawled about the paper. It consists mainly of long 
strokes, circles, short and elongated ovals. The Governor of 
Jerusalem once wrote an Arabic order to a sheikh of a village. 
No one, not even the schoolmaster, could read the communi- 
cation. So the sheikh consulted the wise man of the village. 
After much reflection, and perhaps knowing from experience 
the usual character of such epistles, he said that it was evident 
that the governor was in great need. The strokes obviously 
meant that he wanted wood for fuel ; the circles clearly denoted 
tomatoes ; the small ovals, of course, meant eggs; and the 
elongated ones naturally stood for cucumbers! A levy was 
forthwith made in the village by the sheikh, and it was not long 
before five donkeys, laden with this village produce, appeared 
at the residence of the astonished governor. 

I once attended a Coptic Church service and was much 
amused at the way the priest corrected the many mistakes of 
the reader of the lessons. Once or twice he shook the poor 
man quite vigorously as he scolded him. This only made the 
unhappy reader stumble more hopelessly. The congregation, 
unconcernedly squatting on the floor, appeared to be quite 
accustomed to this curious ordeal. 
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But have we in England so very much right to affect superior- 
ity ? Lamentable tales of ignorance, of superstition, and of 
intolerance among English people, and these not always of, 
I will not say, the lower but the less-comfortable living classes, 
could be told. Here is one of the least restricted, but it is 
none the less amusing. When Sir Charles Wilson first left for 
Palestine he was surprised that no letters reached him from 
home. Enquiry was made at the post-office of the little 
country-town, and it was discovered that the post-mistress 
had put all the letters addressed to him on a top shelf. ‘“‘ Why,” 
she naively owned, “‘ when I saw Jerusalem on the envelope 
I thought some one was having a joke with me. You see the 
only Jerusalem I know is in the Bible!” If what I have 
written will serve to make the Book of books more real because 
more natural to some of my readers it may do some good. 
For while it is true that spiritual things must be spiritually 
discerned, we do well to remember that “ that is not first 
which is spiritual but that which is natural, and afterwards 
that which is spiritual.” 


VII. HOW OUR BIBLE CAME TO BE. 


Until recently it used to be the very general belief that the 
Bible consisted of two solemn Covenants or Agreements 
between God and Man (cf. Gen. xvii. 1-8) ; that in the Books 
of the Old Covenant or “ Testament’ God revealed His will 
and purpose to the Hebrew people alone, through Abraham, 
Moses, the Prophets, etc., and in the Books of the New Covenant 
or “ Testament ”’ to all mankind, through Jesus Christ. (See 
Gen. xvii. 1-8 ; Deut. v.; Jer. xxxi. 31-34; 2 Cor. ill. ; Hebrews 
viii., ix. 15-17). But it is now seen that Revelation consists 
in the ever-enlarging vision of God in the ever-expanding mind 
of man; and that God’s Covenant is to be sought in the 
changeless Law of Nature, the highest part of which is Spiritual 
Humanity, which is the manifestation of the Divine Father- 
Heart, the “‘ Christ in us the hope of glory,” the unveiling of 
the Over-Soul in the soul of man. For God reveals Himself 
to man only im and through man. If in the pathway of science 
by which Nature discloses herself to man he is able “ to think 
God’s thoughts after Him,” it is only because his spirit is in 
some degree akin to the Universal Father of spirits, and because 
his mind is matched with the Universal Mind which God has 
wrought into His world. But it is in man’s self-conscious life 
where the Infinite Unseen is most manifested. ‘ Your own 
Highest ”’ was Goethe’s definition of God, or as Emerson has 
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put it ‘I the imperfect adore my own perfect.” The loftiest 
ideals in life are revealed to us by the nobler and purer souls 
of the past and by those still living among us, because in them 
the Divine Vision of Truth, Beauty and Goodness is best 
reflected. S. Paul saw this Divine Glory, as we may see it, 
“in the face of Jesus Christ ’’—for the Ideal Christ is the 
highest within us embodied and made concrete in a human life— 
and this has been more or less continuously and more or less 
perfectly adumbrated in the prophets, saints and heroes of 
universal history to which the inspired, because inspiring, 
pages of the Bible bear their noble witness. And as Dr. 
Carpenter has well and truly said, “‘ wherever thought and life 
are spent in loving service for the simplest ends of human good, 
there the ministry of Jesus is continued. And to apply that 
truth in the home and the school, in the factory and the shop, 
in the hospital and the mission, in the exchanges of trade, in 
the councils of the city and the state, this is the age-long duty 
of the Church,” so that what McCabe has called “ pale, dull- 
eyed folk, condemned to stunted mindsand coarse tastes ”’ may 
be transformed into Ruskin’s “ full-breathed, bright-eyed, and 
happy-hearted human creatures.”’ 

The God in whom we believe is “the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ’’—that Father-heart immanent in human nature, 
working itself out with sure and certain progress as the ages 
roll on. And yet not immanent only, but also transcendent— 
the Ideal and Goal towards which all things are tending. 
This two-fold Divine Revelation is therefore “through the 
universal order rather than through the miracles of sacred 
story ; through the present hunger for righteousness rather 
than in the ancient tables of commandments ; through the 
beauty and joy of the present life rather than in the authori- 
tative promises of heaven; through the loving, redeeming, 
forgiving, triumphant, spiritual energies of all sorts and 
conditions of men rather than by the accurate believings and 
corporate continuance of the ecclesiastical few.”” Because the 
Bible bears testimony to this two-fold Revelation of God 
we value it and give it our whole-hearted reverence. Because 
of its narrative form, kindling and stimulating the imagination 
by its stirring poetry, its powerful drama, and its true human- 
ity, it will ever make profound appeal to the human heart. 

The Bible is of inestimable value because in it we have not 
only a marvellous story of evolution in religion and morals, 
the spiritual autobiography of a deeply religious race, but also 
a wonderful record of the working of man’s spiritual nature— 
of his reason and feeling, of his conscience and imagination, 
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of his hope and aspiration, of his yearning after God whose 
Spirit meets him. _ In the course of time these Hebrew spiritual 
results became blended with Greek spiritual results, and so 
Christianity emerged as the child of Hebrew and Greek parents, 
themselves the mixed offspring of other faiths and cults. 

The Old Testament, as we know it, took about 900 years to 
compile. Songs and folk-lore would be handed down by word 
of mouth, and then these were embodied in the records of Law 
and History. Thus the Song of Deborah in Judges v. is far 
older than the history in Judges iv. Probably the earliest 
complete book in the Bible (although even it contains later 
additions) is Amos (c. 750 B.c.). But about a century earlier 
(c. 850 B.c.) a Chronicler in Jerusalem started a history which 
we find scattered through the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 
and perhaps Samuel and the earlier part of Kings. This 
earliest document is styled the Jehovistic, the symbol for which 
is J, because the name Jehovah was used init. It wasa simple, 
childlike, graphic writing as may be seen in Gen. ii. 4-iv. ; 
vi. 1-8 ; ix. 18-27; xviii.-xix. (except xix. 29 which belongs 
to P). About 100 years later (Cc. 750 B.C.) a chronicler in 
Samaria (the capital of the Northern Kingdom) started another 
document, which is now known as E, because, at first in its 
narratives, God is known by His other name, Elohim. The 
writer was less interested in the poetry and the dramatic force 
of his literary matter, but emphasized the religious aspect. 
The earliest portion is found in Gen. xx. 1-17. To him we owe 
the beautiful stories of the Offering of Isaac, of Jacob at Bethel, 
and Joseph in Egypt. After the Fall of Samaria the E docu- 
ment was taken to Jerusalem and shortly after some scribe 
compounded it with the J document, and the compilation is 
known as JE (c. 625 B.c.). It is therefore sometimes quite 
impossible to differentiate the two. Shortly before 621 B.c. when 
Josiah carried out his great Reformation (2 Kings xxii., xxiii) 
Deuteronomy D was written, which we find mainly, although 
not solely, in our last book of the Pentateuch. In Babylon, 
as a result of the teaching of Ezekiel, the Holiness parts of 
Leviticus H were written (c. 560 B.c.), and when Ezra the scribe 
returned from Babylon (444 B.c.) he brought with him the 
Priestly document known as P, consisting mainly of Laws 
about Worship. About a quarter of Genesis, including Gen. 
i.-ii. 4, half of Exodus, three-fourths of Numbers and, with H, 
all of Leviticus, belong to P; and then all the documents 
J ED HP were dove-tailed together to form our Pentateuch, 
etc. (c. 400 B.c.). All this has completely revolutionized our 
idea of the Old Testament, for the account of the Creation on 
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its first page and “ Malachi”’ on its last, were published at 
practically the same time. It explains the double stories we 
so often come across: of Creation (Gen. 1-11. 4; il. 4-25); of 
Man’s corruption, etc. (vi.-1-75 11-13) 50 0f Abrams. ce- 
parture (xi. 31; xii. 1-4); of Jacob’s charge (xxvii. 42-45 ; 
XXVlil. I-7) ; of Beersheba (xxi. 22-34; xxvi. 26-33) ; of Bethel 
(xxviii. 10-22; Xxxv. 9-15); of the revelation of Jehovah 
(Exod. iii. 13-15 ; vi. 2-9), etc. It accounts for frequent dis- 
crepancies. The flood, for instance, according to Gen. vii. 
12-17, Vili. 6, 10, 12, lasted 54 days ; according to vii. 24, Vill. 3, 
at least 150. See also the strange inconsistency in the first 
meeting of Saul with David (1 Sam. xvi. 14-23; xvii. 55-58). 
Innumerable similar difficulties are cleared up by these splendid 
results of historical and literary criticism. 

It was the custom to credit new writings to famous leaders ; 
hence, Laws were spoken of as of Moses, the original Law-giver ; 
Psalms were ascribed to David, the Royal Singer ; Proverbs to 
wise Solomon, etc. For a somewhat similar reason we find 
writings by different men often grouped together under one 
name. There are probably five or six prophet-poets, living 
many generations apart, combined in one great name, Isaiah ; 
and three cr even four (if we include Malachi which is really 
anonymous) in the name of Zechariah (i.-viil. ; 1x.-xl. ; X1.-xtv.; 
Mal. i.-iv.). 

A growing reverence for the ancient books made them to be 
regarded as standard references for the Will of God. First 
(c. 400 B.C.) the “‘ Law,” the five books credited to Moses, and 
through him to Jehovah, became “ Holy Scripture,” and 
remained to the Jews the holiest of all. Two centuries later, 
the Prophets with the earlier histories (Joshua-Kings), because 
they were records of Jehovah’s dealings with His people, had 
also become “ Holy.” Lastly, in the century before Christ, 
the Psalms (the five. books of which, after the Mosaic Law, 
was a gradual compilation, Cc. 1000-100 B.c.), Proverbs, Lament- 
ations, Daniel, Chronicles and other writings (except one or 
two, like Solomon’s Song, which were doubtfully regarded for 
some time) were added. 

Between the closing of the Jewish Canon of Scripture and 
the commencement of the Christian New Testament, fourteen 
books of the Apocrypha (the name means, hidden) were written, 
Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom being nobler than much that we 
find in the Bible so-called. In addition, we have several 
writings called Apocalypses, or Revelations. These are 
Visions, like those we find in Daniel and the Book of Revelation 
in the N.T. Most of them, following the custom just referred 
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to, are ascribed to Old Testament worthies; such as Enoch, 
Moses, Solomon, Isaiah, Twelve Patriarchs, etc. They are now 
being subjected to a very close study, and reveal not only how 
strong was the desire of the Jews for the coming of the Son of 
David, their long-looked for Messiah, but also how much even 
of the teaching of the New Testament is to be found in these 
strange but often noble and spiritual writings. 

The New Testament has undergone a similar process The 
earliest of its writings are some of the Pauline Epistles (I. & IT. 
Thessalonians ; Galatians ; I. & II. Corinthians, and Romans) ; 
the Johannine writings and II. Peter are the last. Luke i. 1-4 
throws some light on the compilation of the Gospels. Anec- 
dotes and sayings (Logia) of Christ would be handed on at 
first orally (Luke i. 4). The need to write them for posterity 
did not arise, because the first disciples lived in daily expect- 
ation of the return of their Lord. Then about 60 A.D. two 
documents seem to have been written—one of Christ’s Sayings 
(Logia) perhaps by S. Matthew, a document now lost; the 
other of Gospel incidents, almost identical with our S. Mark. 
From these two original documents our four have been com- 
piled, although in S. Luke we have additional matter as well, 
and in S. John an entirely original compilation, which made 
but little use of: any of the writings that preceded it, and 
consisted of impressions and idealizations. The author, 
probably “‘ John the Presbyter,” a disciple in the Johannine 
school, seems to have reported his teacher’s own personal 
recollections and impressions of Jesus (who was most likely 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved.’’), and has given the world 
a beautiful picture as by a spiritual artist. In our S. Matthew 
and S. Luke we have not only nearly the whole of S. Mark, 
but also much if not all of the Logia. The two writers however 
dealt with these documents in a different way ; S. Matthew 
sought to combine similarity of teaching into groups (Sermon 
on the Mount, v.-vii.; the Seven Parables, xiii., etc.), often 
ending with the words “‘ when Jesus had finished these sayings ”’ 
(vii. 28 ; xiii. 53; xix. I ; xxvi. 1.) ; while S. Luke sought to deal 
with the same subject matter chronologically—“ to set forth 1m 
ovder”’ (Luke i. 1). The very graphic narratives we have of 
Herod and his court were probably supplied to S. Mark and 
S. Luke by Manaen, who was Herod’s foster-brother, and 
subsequently a leader in the Christian Church at Antioch (Acts 
xiii. 1), where he came in contact with both evangelists. It 
is chiefly to S. Paul, under God and after Jesus, that Christian- 
ity became a world-religion instead of a new Jewish sect. For 
the first Christians were simply Jews who saw in Jesus their 
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long-looked for Messiah whose return they daily expected to 
restore the kingdom to Israel. The great Apostle of the Gentiles 
saw in Jesus the new Adam, even One who had spiritual 
relations with all mankind. The former thought men should 
come to Christ through Judaism; S. Paul, scarcely ever 
referring to the stories about or sayings of Jesus in the Gospels, 
felt that Judaism was fulfilled in Christianity, and that all that 
was necessary was by faith to appropriate and assimilate tha 
spirit of Christ. Stripped of certain Rabbinical prepossessions, 
and of ideas peculiar to the Apostle or to his day, this principle 
is now being seen to be right, for the Christ-ideal will yet win 
the world. 


VIII... A. PARISH CHURCH AS THE SHOMIEAOE 
FAITH AND REASON.* 

Dr. Hayward’s suggestion, in his article “ Rationalists and 
Education,” that a Chart of the Ages should be hung on the 
walls of every school, is admirable. It may interest readers 
of this journal to know that on the west wall of the fine old 
church of Bromyard, Herefordshire, of which I am now Vicar, 
there hangs a pictorial geological and historical chart, measuring 
19 by 24 feet. In this I have sought to reconcile the religious 
spirit that has expressed itself by means of the relative know- 
ledge of the past with the increasing light of to-day. I wish 
that every church—open, as ours is, every day to stranger and 
parishioner—would thus publicly exhibit some such approx- 
imately truthful demonstration of the Story of the Ages, and 
show thereby the desire to seek a frank and full unification 
of scientific and religious thought. 

People can see at once the difference between the traditional 
chronology, beginning at 4004 B.c., the date of creation— 
based, by Archbishop Usher (seventeenth century A.D.), on 
the genealogical lists found in the Bible—and the scientific 
chronology which, pre-historic data apart, shows that in 7000 
B.C. there was already a high state of civilization in Babylonia. 





*This article is reprinted here (from The Literary Guide, Aug., 1916; would 
that Bishops advised the clergy regularly to read this well-edited monthly) 
because of the deliberately formed conviction that there can be no future for 
any form of Religion, which is in permanent conflict with the assured results 
of natural and historical science and with the recognized facts of human 
experience. Evidence for the Divine Father-heart (John xiv. 9), it seems, 
can only be distinctly traced in that part of the Great World-process (which 
has produced the Universe with all its wonderful and varied phenomena, 
material and spiritual) that is found in Spiritual Humanity (of which the 
Eternal Christ is the highest expression) where love, justice, honour and all 
other moral qualities reside. The article, it is hoped, supplies a fitting and 
concluding summary of part of the Reason that must not be divorced from 
the Hope that lieth in us. Together with the preceding article it owes much 
to “‘ The Wicket-Gate’”’ by W. C. Gannet. 
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A few important and representative events have been scheduled, 
from Egypt, Mesopotamia, China, etc., until 1500 B.C., when 
a comparative table of history is commenced, for it is then that 
something approaching to historicity is seen in the Bible. 
With this I have traced the development of religious move- 
ments and ideas, as the critical study of the Bible reveals them ; 
and I show the various strata of the Biblical records (known 
as C J ED Hand P, etc.) which went to make up the books of 
the Bible as we have them to-day.* 

As I have stated on the chart, this scientific chronology 
is based on the irresistible evidence of archeological (e.g., 
Egyptological, Assyriological, etc.) and astronomical ( in re 
eclipses, etc.) research, and of literary and historical criticism, 
supported by geology and anthropology, which prove the 
existence of human life during scores of thousands of years. 
The Hexateuch (i.e., Genesis to Joshua) is shown to be a 
compilation, about Ezra’s time (fifth century B.c.), made out of 
earlier documents which date from the ninth to the seventh cent. 
B.c. “Daniel ’’t is set forth as an apocalypse written, 167 B.c., 
from the standpoint of the Babylonian Exile some four centuries 
earlier (597-538 B.c.), to encourage the Jews, then (167 B.C.) 
being persecuted by Antiochus Epiphanes, King of Syria; 
just as “ Jonah’”’ was written (C. 300 B.C.), some centuries 
after Jonah (c. 780 B.c.) and Nineveh (607 B.c.) had ceased to 
exist, to symbolize the swallowing up of Israel (Jonah means 
“dove’”’) by the all-devouring “ dragon,’’ Babylon (see Jere- 
miah lh. 34, 44, and Hosea vi. 2; vil. 11; xi. 11). While the 
Code of Hammurabi (2342 B.C.) anticipated by a thousand 
years much of the Mosaic Law, the earliest date available (as 
being certain beyond doubt), to set Old Testament chronology 
on a firm basis, is 854 B.c., when Ahab, King of Israel, was one 
of the Syrian confederates defeated by Shalmaneser II. at 
the battle of Karkar.f 

The chart is a synchronological compendium of the world’s 
history from mythical times down to Igoo A.D., and shows at 





*See Appendix VII. 
_ TSee footnote on paze 12. 


tAlthough this battle is not mentioned in the Bible, we read, in 1 Kings xx. 
34, how Ahab spared the life of Benhadad, King of Syria, and ‘“‘ made a 
covenant with him.” ‘‘ And they continued three years without war between 
Syria and Israel” (1 Kings xxii. 1). It was probably at the close of this 
period that Shalmaneser II., King of Assyria (B.c. 860-825), fought against 
Syria and Israel and broke up the confederacy, for immediately afterwards 
Ahab made an alliance with Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, in order to recover 
Ramoth in Gilead “ out of the hand of the King of Syria ” (1 Kings xx. 2-3). 
The battle of Karkar is described on the celebrated ‘‘ Black Obelisk ’’ in the 
British Museum, and Ahab and Benhadad are mentioned on it. 
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a glance the contemporaneous events (reigns, battles, treaties, 
etc.) in different countries and the appearance—there are 
some thousands of these—of famous persons, inventions, 
discoveries, etc. It also contains a geological section, revealing 
the several strata, and their coterminous animal and human 
developments from the protozoa in the Archean division 
through marine organisms, dipneusts, amphibia, reptiles, 
monotremes, marsupials, birds, and mammals, to lemurs in 
the Eocene period and human beings in the Post-Phocene 
period. In this section I was much helped by Mr. Adam 
Gowan White’s Religion of the Open Mind. 1 show, further, 
how the story told by fossil remains is corroborated by embry- 
ology, or the way in which each human being originates and 
grows. For the development of the human organism is a kind 
of concise, shorthand summary of the race-history of man— 
a history which may cover any period between thirty and a 
hundred million years. We know that the human ovum 
originates as a single cell (allied in structure to the amceba, 
one of the simplest and earliest forms of life), and after a process 
of growth and cell-division—similar and even allied to the 
process of growth in the embryonic life of worm, fish, rabbit, 
lemur, etc.—it emerges in the human infant, an organism 
amazingly complex compared with the original simple cell 
from which it evolved. 

The origin of the world I have thus described on this chart. 
Our solar system, itself but an infinitesimal unit in the vast 
conglomerate of the universe, was probably evolved from a hot 
cloud or nebula, which filled the space, many hundreds of 
millions of miles in extent, now occupied by the sun and the 
respective orbits of the earth and other planets with their 
satellites. This gigantic mass of fiery cloud had a rapid 
rotatory movement, with the sun’s centre as its axis. As the 
nebula cooled it contracted and gravitated towards the centre 
(now our sun), and at the same time it threw off rotatory rings 
(like those of Saturn) which also cooled and contracted and 
became planets. These in their turn, and in the process of 
their thus becoming, threw off rings which became moons to 
their respective planets. It is thought that our moon was flung 
off from the then liquid earth—perhaps from the portion now 
the Pacific Ocean—about fifty million years ago. As the earth 
cooled further, water, vegetation, and animal life appeared on 
it ; and this organic life can be traced from the lowliest amceba 
through fossils, etc., to man, in whom the Divine consciousness 
has its highest earthly manifestation. The cradle of human 
civilization was probably on the uplands of Asia (or possibly 
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in the Nile Valley), and according to the data furnished by 
cave-deposits and river-drift (chipped flint and shaped bone 
implements) man’s earliest appearance on the earth cannot 
be less than 80,000 to 100,000 years ago. 

On the same chart I show that the origin of religion was 
probably man’s endeavour to set up relations between himself 
and those unseen beings (conceived as spirits similar to those 
which seemed to leave a body asleep or in death) which he 
regarded as possessing objects, both animate and inanimate. 
Animism (from anima, a soul) is therefore perhaps the seed of 
all religion. Although germinally present (with art, philos- 
ophy, music, science, etc.) from indefinitely early times, the life 
of faith in the spiritual monotheism which developed, chiefly 
in Semitic races, through Judaism into Christianity, may be 
said to date from Abraham’s migration from Mesopotamia 
into Canaan, or at any rate through that of which it is symbolic 
or representative. 

In the tribal wanderings of the patriarchal nomads there 
was a gradual emergence from nature-worship, in which fierce 
nature-gods (Elohim) and local gods (Baalim) were acknow- 
ledged and served. From this period certain oral traditions, 
songs, and folk-lore may still survive in the Bible. In the 
tribal co-operation that followed we have the germ of the 
Mosaic legislation (Exodus xx. 22-xxiii.), which was regarded 
as proceeding from Israel’s tribal god, Yahweh ; and a chest 
with stone tablets of the law, not unlike perhaps the Hammurabi 
stele now in the Louvre, was revered as the Ark of the Covenant. 
It was probably Samuel the Seer who consolidated the tribes 
into a nation. He, as the last of the old order of Judges, or 
tribal sheikhs, and the forerunner of the Prophets, proclaimed 
Yahweh as Israel’s national god. Shortly after (c. 970 B.c.) the 
Jerusalem temple was built, in which State annals and records 
were kept which can be traced in our Bible. After the Baby- 
lonian deportation (c. 586 B.c.) scribes compiled priestly laws 
and national writings from earlier codes and prophetic utter- 
ances. From the Persians the Jews learned about the “ All- 
knowing Lord”’ of purity, light, and truth, whose kingdom 
would be finally established amid scenes of resurrection and 
judgment, the powers of evil overthrown, and a new heaven 
and earth appear. These ideas joined the stream of those we 
find in the early literary prophets (Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, etc.), 
whose great value consisted in their proclaiming Yahweh as 
the Universal Righteous God, who demanded good living from 
allmen. ‘‘ Wisdom ” ideas from Greece succeeded the “ other- 
world ” ideas from Persia. Thus, too, Messianic hopes were 
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followed by apocalyptic and eschatological imagination.* 
Then appeared the Divine Personality of Jesus of Nazareth, 
to whom Christendom owes its highest influence. The Church 
received the Pauline and Johannine interpretation of the life 
and teaching of Jesus, which blended Rabbinical allegory and 
Jewish conceptions of sacrifice, Apocalyptic and Messianic 
Judaism, and the old prophetic insistence of morality’s union 
with religion, with certain Oriental and Romano-Greek in- 
fluences, such as the Divine Emperor-cult brought by Alexander 
from the East, the sacramental mystery religions (Mithra, 
Orpheus, etc.), the astral determinism (fate) of Stoicism, the 
religio-industrial guilds of the empire, and the Logos philosophy 
of Heraclitus and Philo. The earliest teaching of the Church, 
as found in the New Testament, was also probably largely due 
to certain secret cults of simple yet strenuous piety, which did 
not hesitate to attach much of this teaching to that which 
was the original deposit of the Christ and the Apostles. 

Since then there have been many modifying influences— 
some to purify and to elevate, others to corrupt and to debase. 
We are now unquestionably at the point of a new departure. 
While, naturally, not occupying quite the position of the Literary 
Guide or of the R.P.A., I welcome it in so far as it helps to free 
religion from its outworn accretions, and to carry it forward to 
a higher and nobler stage. Beneath all the confused super- 
stitious medley there lies, I believe, an essential nobleness 
which will continue, and I look for the early reconciliation of a 
sound Rationalism with a true and living Faith. While the 
former will explain very much, it is the latter which will build 
up, as I conceive, humanity into a harmonious unity, and will 
raise it to an eternal oneness with God. For Christianity, as I 
understand it, views mankind as one vast family of God, slowly 
recognizing its unity and destiny through the Holy Catholic 
Church of Christ and His brethren—i.e., the company of all 
who with light ably lead and with love nobly serve. 





*The Jews under the influence of the disasters which successively befell 
them as a nation, developed a special catastrophic view of history. They 
looked forward to the eschata, or “last things ’’ with hope and confidence. 
For they thought that from the apocalyptic (i.e., mysteriously hidden) ordering 
of the universe there would emerge one great, final cataclysm, when ail 
tyrannical and brutal oppression of them by the great world-powers would 
cease, and Israel, as Yahweh’s own special chosen people, would inherit the 
dominion of the world under Yahweh’s direction, with an anointed king (the 
Messiah) as vicegerent upon earth. Perhaps the first traces of this may be 
seen in Zephaniah, who is probably referring to a great incursion of Scythian 
hordes in the seventh century B.c., although a century before, Amos (v. 18-20) 
had first mentioned the Day of Yahweh. As Prof. Kirsopp Lake truly says, 
this catastrophic view of history has received in our time a remarkable illustra- 
tion through the Great World-War which is still continuing. 
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SONGS* OF UNITY, LIBERTY AND 
CHARITY 


selected as embodying many of the principles and ideals, to 
which expression has been given in the preceding pages of this 
book. I would thus express Humanity’s Ideal especially in 
view of the prospective peace and impending international 
settlement for which we all alike yearn. 

No domination—whether of nation, or class, or individual— 
of other nations or classes or individuals ; no deprivation of 
their respective honourable patrimonies, or interference with 
their inherent rights ; the principle of the liberation of peoples 
and states from oppression being opposed to that of imperial 
annexation or selfish aggrandisement. 

These inalienable rights to include that of all mankind, 
whether singly, as individuals, or collectively, as nations or 
classes, to work out their own destiny while not encroaching 
upon the rights of others. Neither rank nor sex nor money to 
be specially privileged. This again would involve Liberty : 
perfect freedom of thought, religious and political ; Fraternity : 
the practical application of the spirit of harmony and peace, 
of goodwill and brotherhood in man’s mutual intercourse ; 
and Equality : the right of every individual man, woman and 
child, born in whatever circumstances, to respect and sympathy 
and to the fullest opportunity possible to develop, educationally 
and otherwise, all the powers, actual or latent, with which he 
or she is endowed. 

“ Honour all men ”’ and women, for what they ought to be 
and are capable of becoming ; “ Love the Brotherhood ”’ of 
all true workers and thinkers for Humanity’s highest welfare ; 
“ Fear God,” as the transcendent Goal, Destiny and Ideal of 
all being, and as the immanent Force (that Father-Heart in 





*Several are from the “ Supplementary Hymns’ compiled by the Vicar 
and used at Bromyard Parish Church in connection with the National Mission. 
This compilation was from various sources which he is unable always to trace. 
But Nos. 1, 2, 8, 30 and 39, as here reprinted, are taken from ‘‘ Hymns of 
Faith and Duty’ (Lindsey Press), a little book of surprising richness and 
beauty, and representative of that wider Catholicity which is Humanity’s 
increasingly insistent demand. Kind permission has been sought from Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling for the use of “If.”” ‘The seventh, sixteenth and twentieth 
were considerably, if not entirely, reconstructed by the Vicar for purposes of 
congregational worship, the originals not now being in his possession. Fortun- 
ately any consequent impoverishment in poetic form (which the Vicar sincerely 
regrets) has not been attended, he believes, by any modification of principle 
or lowering of ideal which actuated the respective writers, to whom he offers 
his apologies for the great liberty taken. 
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Man of Spirit, Light and Love) by which this Goal is being 
reached, this Destiny is being fulfilled, this Ideal is being 
realized ; ‘‘ Honour the king,” whether as the personal symbol 
of sovereign power of a State (fulfilled alike in a constitutional 
heredity-monarch and in a democratic elective-president) or, 
in a wider sense, as the representative leader of movements of 
thought or of practical activities (social and political, economic 
and industrial, etc.), who will seek to promote the cause of 
Truth and Justice, Freedom and Happiness,—“ wealth (i.e. 
well-being), peace and godliness ’’—among those who have, 
voluntarily and for the highest purposes, committed themselves 
to the charge of his leadership and guidance. 


In necessartis Unitas, in dubiis Libertas, 
in omnibus Caritas. 


I. TRUTH’S SERVANTS. 


Hast thou, midst life’s various noises, 
Heard the solemn steps of time, 
And the low, mysterious voices 
Of the heavenly clime ? 
Ever doth life’s mighty question 
Thrill within man’s heart of youth 
With a deep and strong beseeching,— 
What, and where, is Truth ? 


Not to ease and aimless movement 
Do the inner voices tend, 
But to works of love and duty 
As our being’s end ; 
Not to idle dreams and visions, 
Folded hands and solemn tone, 
But to faith, in daily striving 
And performance shown ; 


Earnest toil and strong endeavour 
Of a spirit which, within, 
Wrestles with familiar evil 
And besetting sin ; 
And without, with tireless vigour, 
Steady heart and weapon strong, 
In the power of Truth assaileth 
Every form of wrong. . 
J. G. Whittier. 
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THE WIDER VIEW. 


Eternal One, Thou living God 

Whom changing years unchanged reveal, 
With Thee their way our fathers trod ; 

The Hand they held, in ours we feel. 


We bless Thee for the growing light, 

The advancing thought, the widening view, 
The larger freedom, clearer sight, 

Which from the old unfolds the new. 


With wider view comes loftier goal ! 
With fuller light, more good we see ! 
With freedom, truer self-control, 
With knowledge, deeper reverence be ! 


Anew we pledge ourselves to Thee 
To follow where Thy Truth shall lead ; 
Afloat upon Truth’s boundless sea 
Who sails with God is safe indeed ! 
S. Longfellow. 


iA KINDLY LIGHT!” 


Lighten the darkness of our life’s long night, 
Through which we blindly stumble to the day ; 
Shadows mislead us: Father, send Thy light 
To set our footsteps in the homeward way. 


Lighten the darkness of our self-conceit— 
The subtle darkness that we love so well, 
Which shrouds the path of wisdom from our feet, 
And lulls our spirit with its baneful spell. 


Lighten our darkness when we bow the knee 
To all the gods we ignorantly make 

And worship, dreaming that we worship Thee, 
Till clearer light our slumbering souls awake. 


Lighten our darkness when we fail at last, 
And in the midnight lay us down to die ; 

We trust to find Thee when the night is past, 
And daylight breaks across the morning sky. 
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LET THERE: BE LIGHT? 


Happy they who are not weary 
Of this life’s perpetual round, 
Who, at each fresh task of duty, 
Feel their powers in gladness bound ; 
Who are bent on winning knowledge, 
Bent on living true and high, 
And on some good work achieving 
Amongst men before they die. 


Voices from behind, before us, 
From within, and round us roll :— 
Firm to truth and love, and loyal 
Be with lip, and hand, and soul. 
Oh, what triumphs are before you, 
As the years and ages move ; 
Error banished by true knowledge, 
Coldness by the breath of love. 


Noble thought becoming freer, 
Uttered whole in word or deed; 
Bigotry and thraldom, dying, 
Of the State and of the Creed ; 
Till of man a nobler pattern 
Sun and Earth at length behold, 
Broader minded, broader hearted, 
Tender, manly, reverent, bold. 
T. W. Chignell. 





DREAMERS. 


Say that we dream! Our dreams have woven 
Truths that outface the burning sun ; 
The lightnings, that we dreamed, have cloven 
Time, space, and linked all lands in one! 
Dreams! But their swift celestial fingers 
Have knit the world with threads of steel, 
Till no remotest island lingers 
Outside the world’s great Commonweal. 


Dreams, are they ? But ye cannot stay them, 
Or thrust the dawn back for one hour ! 
Truth, Love, and Justice, if ye slay them, 
Return with more than earthly power : 
Strive, if ye will, to seal the fountains 
That send the Spring thro’ leaf.and spray ; 
Drive back the sun from the Eastern mountains, 
Then—bid this mightier movement stay. 
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It isthe Dawn! The Dawn! The nations 

From East to West have heard a cry— 
Through all earth’s blood-red generations 

By hate and slaughter climbed thus high, 
Here—on this height—still to aspire, 

One only path remains untrod, 
One path of love and peace, climbs higher, 

Make straight that highway for our God. 

Alfred Noyes. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW AT ONE. 


Brother, if your Christ’ be the Atoning Lamb, 
The Only-Begotten of the Great I Am, 

The Rock of Ages cleft for you ; 

And you say my Christ would never do: 
Follow your Christ—and give me your hand. 


Brother, if my Christ be the great Ideal, 

The possibility of the race made real, 

The lowly Man of Galilee ; 

And I say, your Christ would not help me : 
Leave me my Christ—but give me your hand. 


A HUMAN CREED. 


We believe in human kindness ; 
Breadth of mind, largeness of heart 

(Nobler far than narrow blindness) 
Bid us take the better part. 


We believe in self-denial 
With its secret throb of joy ; 
In the sacrifice through trial, 
That e’en death will ne’er destroy. 


We believe in Love renewing 
All that sin doth sweep away, 

Leaven-like its work pursuing, 
Never ceasing night or day. 


We believe this Love’s eternal 
Fixed in God’s unchanging will ; 
Harm us can no foe infernal, 
For Love’s depth is deeper still. 
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By Love’s patience and endurance 
All our loss we shall retrieve : 
In the large and full assurance 
Of Love’s triumph—we believe. 


HUMAN THANKFULNESS. 


Not alone for mighty empire, 
Stretching far o’er land and sea, 
Not alone for temporal mercies, 
Lift we up our hearts to Thee ; 
Standing in the living present, 
Memory and hope between, 
Lord, we would with deep thanksgiving 
Thank Thee more for things unseen. 


Not for armaments and guns, 

Not for vict’ries of the sword, 
But for conquests of the spirit 

Give we thanks to Thee, O Lord ; 
For the heritage of freedom, 

For the home, the church, the school, 
For the open door to manhood, 

In a land the people rule. 


For the labours of the faithful, 
Who have passed and left no name ; 
For the glory that illumines 
Patriot souls of deathless fame ; 
For the people’s prophet-leaders, 
Loyal to Thy living word,— 
For all heroes of the spirit, 
Give we thanks to Thee, O Lord. 


God of justice, save Thy people 
From the wars of race and creed, 
From the strife of class and faction,-— 
Make our nation free indeed ; 
Keep her faith in simple manhood 
Strong as when her life began, 
Till it finds its full fruition 
In the Brotherhood of Man. 
W. P. Merrill. 
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THE DAY OF THE ‘LORD. 


Thy Kingdom come ! on bended knee 
The passing ages pray ; 

And faithful souls have yearned to see 
On earth that Kingdom’s Day. 


But the slow watches of the night 
Not less to God belong ; 

And for the everlasting right 
The silent stars are strong. 


And lo, already on the hills 
The flags of dawn appear ; 

Gird up your loins, ye prophet souls, 
Proclaim the Day is near : 


The Day in whose clear-shining light 
All wrong shall stand revealed, 

When justice shall be throned in might, 
And every hurt be healed. 


When knowledge, hand in hand with peace, 
Shall walk the earth abroad :— 

The Day of perfect righteousness, 
The promised Day of God. 


FREE TO SERVE: 


Men whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 

If there breathe on earth a slave— 
Are ye truly free and brave ? 

If ye do not feel the chain 

When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed— 
Slaves unworthy to be freed ? 


Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt ? 
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No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free. 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
Lowell. 


TRUE PATRIOTISM. 


O Britain, home of glory ! 
Be thine a nobler care 
Than all thy wealth of commerce 
Thy harvests waving fair : 
Be it thy pride to lift up 
The manhood of the poor, 
Be thou to the oppresséd 
Fair Freedom’s open door. 


For thee our fathers suffered, 

For thee they toiled and prayed ; 
Upon thy holy altar 

Their willing lives they laid ; 
Not common is thy birthright, 

On thee grand memories shine ; 
The deeds of noble heroes 

Changed water into wine. 


O Britain, home of glory ! 
Round thee in love we draw ; 

Thine be the joy of Freedom, 
The majesty of Law ; 

Be Righteousness thy sceptre, 
Justice thy diadem ; 

And on thy shining forehead 
Be Peace the crowning gem ! 
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12. TRUE BROTHERHOOD. 


Blest be the sacred tie that binds 
In friendship’s golden tether, 
In every nation, every clime, 
The hearts of men together ; 
The tie we feel and humbly own, 
While round God’s throne we gather, 
That rich and poor, and bond and free, 
Are children of one Father. 


Blest be the pure, unselfish love 
That seeks to help another ; 

The love that sees in every man, 
Howe’er debased, a brother ; 

The love that lights hope’s radiant torch 
In sad lone hearts benighted, 

And sees God’s image stamped on all, 
Though sin-defaced and blighted. 


Be this our aim from day to day, 
Our high and noble calling, 
The lost and erring to reclaim, 
To save the weak from falling ; 
To teach the brotherhood of man, 
Till brighter days dawn o’er us ; 
Till care, and want, and strife shall cease, 
And love shall reign victorious. 


foe anor star THOUGHIS OF OUR HEARTS.” 


Judge eternal, throned in splendour, 
Lord of lords and King of kings, 
With Thy living fire of judgment 
Purge this realm of bitter things : 
Solace all its wide dominion 
With the healing of Thy wings. 


Still the weary folk are pining 
For the hour that brings release : 
And the city’s crowded clangour 
Cries aloud for sin to cease ; 
And the homesteads and the woodlands 
Plead in silence for their peace. 
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Crown, O God, Thine own endeavour : 
Cleave our darkness with Thy sword : 

Feed the faint and hungry heathen 
With the richness of Thy word : 

Cleanse the body of this empire 
Through the glory of the Lord. 


I4. GOOD INGA: 


There’s good in everything we view ; 
The truth we none can hide ; 

In every heart there’s goodness too ; 
We’ve all our angel side. 


From sense of sight it may be hid, 
From sense of sin denied ; 

’Twill show itself when it is bid ; 
We’ve all our angel side. 


There never yet was found a heart 
Where goodness all had died ; 
’Twas hidden in some unseen part ; 

We've all our angel side. 


Thy fallen brother hath a soul ; 
His fall do not deride ; 

God’s mercy still will make him whole ; 
We've all our angel side. 


15. “ONLY BE STRONG AND VERY COURAGEOUS! ” 


Our fathers to their graves have gone, 
Their strife is past, their triumph won ; 
But sterner trials wait the race 

Which rises in their honoured place,— 
A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time. 

So let it be! In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight ; 

And, strong in Him whose cause is ours 
In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given,— 
The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven. 


J. G. Whittier. 


r6. 
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LOVE THE WORLD’S HOPE. 


Away with all thought that is selfish and cold ; 

In generous deeds let the spirit be bold ; 

And all the sad faces of earth shall be glad, 

E’en deserts shall bloom, and with laughter be clad : 
The hope of the world is loving ! 


How dark is the soul in its bondage of sin, 

Yet never too dark for a dawn to begin ; 

Oh, joy then to live for the spirit’s release, 

And see built on earth the fair City of Peace: 
The hope of the world is loving ! 


O Fount of all Love, our source is in Thee, 
Doing Thy will the spirit is free. 
O day of all days, when all of us see 

The hope of the world is loving. 


FAITH IN MANKIND. 


O Pure Reformers! not in vain 
Your trust in human kind ; 

The good which bloodshed could not gain, 
Your peaceful zeal shall find. 


The truths you urge are gone abroad 
By every wind and tide ; 

The voice of Nature and of God 
Speaks out upon your side. 


The weapons which your hands have found 
Are those which Heaven hath wrought— 
Light, Truth, and Love: your battle-ground 

The free, broad field of Thought. 


Oh may no selfish purpose break 
The beauty of your plan, 

Nor lie from throne or altar shake 
Your steady faith in man ! 


Press on ! and if we may not share 
The glory of your fight, 
We'll ask at least, in earnest prayer, 
God’s blessing on the right. 
J.G. W hititer 
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18. BATTLE HYMN OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord ; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are 
stored : 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible, swift sword: 
His truth is marching on. 


Chorus. 


Glory, glory, Hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah ! 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps ; 

They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and damps; 

I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps, 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of steel : 
“ As you deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall 
deal ”’ ; 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with His heel, 
Since God is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat ; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment seat : 

Oh ! be swift, my soul, to answer Him! Be jubilant, my feet ! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born, across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me ; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 
Julia Ward Howe. 


IQ. “UNCLE SAM TO2jOHN=B ULL 


John Bullikins, my jo, John, 

We've known each other long, 

I’ve sometimes thought you right, John, 
And often thought you wrong. 

We've had our little tiffs, John ; 

Yet, whether friend or foe, 

I’ve nursed a high regard for you, 

John Bullikins, my jo. 
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John Bullikins, my jo, John, 

When all is said and done, 

A better friend than you, John, 

Is not beneath the sun. 

You've planted noble realms, John, 
Where men may freely grow ; 

I wouldn’t lose you for the world, 
John Bullikins, my jo. 


John Bullikins, my jo, John, 
What bunglers we have been !— 
For I’m a bungler, too, John, 
Which makes us closer kin. 
We'll somehow blunder through, John ; 
Then humbly we will go 
To school together, hand in hand, 
John Bullikins, my jo. 
Arthur Guiterman. 


PRAYER IN TIME OF WAR. 


Now Death is near and very near 

In this wild whirl of dreadful fear, 
When round the vessel of our State 
Roll the great mountain-waves of hate. 
God ! but one prayer we have to-day— 
Oh Father, teach us how to pray. 


For prayer is strong, and very strong : 
But we have turned from Thee so long 
To follow gods that have no power 
Save in the safe and sordid hour, 

We to Thy feet have lost the way : 
Oh Father, teach us how to pray. 


We have done ill, and very ill ; 

Our will set up against Thy will, 

That we soft lives might live, full-fed, 
And grasped our brother’s daily bread. 
Lord, we regret we went astray : 

Oh Father, teach us how to pray. 


Now in this time of awful strife 

When fights our land for her dear life, 
Teach us to pray that life may be 

A new life, beautiful to Thee ; 

And in Thy hands that life to lay : 


Oh Father, teach us how to pray. 
E. Nesbit. 
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i HER DEAD TO ENGLAND. 


Your dead have spoken: We are the token and promise of 
victory ; . 

If you be shaken, England, awaken, for we, being dead, still see; 

And for the living shall be no forgiving if they shall let this 
thing be 

That we be wasted, we who have tasted death, that their lives 
go free. 

We who well knowing what grain we were sowing, shall we go 
unharvested, we 

Whose death to your keeping we trust for that reaping where 
Life shall the reaper be ? 

That not unavailing, our spring-time is failing, nor idle the 
litany 

That out of death’s passion may suddenly fashion the way and 
the lamp and the key. 

Since by our dying these three we are buying, shall they go 
unbought, all three ? 

Shall we be wasted, we who have tasted death and her misery ? 

We who well knowing what grain we were sowing, yet sowed 
for the love of thee, 

And shall not death’s passion of death itself fashion the light 
of the trinity, 

That death shall find pardon, as once in a Garden, as once in 
Gethsemane ? 

With voice of one crying, since these by their dying—your 
dead—have set England free, 

England, awaken ! your ensign is shaken again in the winds of 
the sea, 

Your thunder has spoken, “‘ My dead are the token, my dead 
of my victory.” 

Humbert. 


22. KILLED IN ACTION. 


A new-made mound of yellow clay, 
Rood-marked and silent, drifted o’er 
With fallen snow ; and in the east 
The never-ceasing battle roar. 


And this abides, of duty’s call, 

And passion’s thrill, and glory’s flame ? 
This monument in foreign earth, 

A heap of soil without a name. 
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Who lie beneath were strong and young, 
Life’s sumptuous feast before them spread. 
They scarce had raised the brimming cup 
When summoned hence. And they are dead. 


From cheerful English homes they came, 
From Irish cabin, Scottish hill ; 

They had no quarrel with the world, 

No hate within, no lust to kill. 


Yet here they died. For nought? The praise 
When nations shall be born again, 

And righteousness and peace shall kiss, 

Be theirs, the army of the slain ! 


For every mound of alien earth 
Shall witness bear, as men go by, 
That greater things than Life and Death 
Are Truth and Right, which cannot die. 
Jessie Whitaker. 


NO FEAR OF DEATH. 


Into the breast that gives the rose, 
Shall I with shuddering fall ? 


* * * * * 


The next white corner of the road 
Mine eyes shall look on Him. 


ENGLAND ON FOREIGN SOIL. 


If I should die, think only this of me ; 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 

That is for ever England. There shall be 

In that rich earth a richer dust concealed : 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave once her flowers to love, her ways to roam ; 
A body of England’s breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 

And think this heart, all evil sped away, 

A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 

Gives back somewhere the thoughts by England given : 
Her sights and sounds ; dreams happy as her day ; 
And laughter, learnt of friends ; and gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 


Rupert Brooke. 
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23. THE CATHOLIC: CHURCH OF CHRISTUAND His 
BRETHREN. 


Gather us in, Thou Love that fillest all ! 

Bring all of this world’s best within Thy fold ; 
Rend each man’s temple-veil and bid it fall, 

That all mankind may find themselves enrolled. 


Gather us in! we worship only Thee ; 

With varied names we stretch a common hand ; 
Mid divers forms a common soul we see ; 

By many paths we seek one spirit-land. 


Each sees one colour of Thy rainbow light ; 
Each looks upon one tint and calls it heaven ; 
Thou art the fulness of our partial sight ; 
We are not perfect till we find the seven. 


Thine is the mystic light our spirit craves ; 
Thine is Thy children’s sin-destroying beam ; 

Thine is the wand’rer’s rest from tossing waves ; 
Thine is the loving empire of our dream. 


Thine is the strength of man without his pride ; 
Thine is this gladsome world without its sins ; 
Thine is the ancient law with love beside ; 
The truth that saves us, and the grace that wins. 


Some seek a Father in the heavens above ; 
Some will the Son of Man Divine adore ; 

Some crave the Spirit vast as life and love ; 
Within Thy mansions we have all and more. 


G. Matheson. 


20; THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH SOR SGOD: 


One holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race, 

Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place. 


From oldest time, on farthest shores, 
Beneath the pine or palm, 

One unseen Presence she adores 
With silence or with psalm. 


No 
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Her priests are all God’s faithful sons, 
To serve the world raised up ; 

The pure in heart her baptized ones, 
Love her communion cup. 


The truth is her prophetic gift, 
The soul her sacred page ; 

And feet on mercy’s errands swift 
Do make her pilgrimage. 


O living Church! thine errand speed, 
Fulfil thy task sublime ; 
With Bread of Life earth’s hunger feed, 
Redeem the evil time ! 
S. Longfellow. 


THe CnaURCHSOP THE FUTURE. 


With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished any from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 
To build an Universal Church 
Lofty as the love of God 
And ample as the wants of man. 
Longfellow. 


ae COMING OF THE CHRIST. 


The Lord is come! On Syrian soil, 

The child of poverty and toil ; 

The Man of Sorrows, born to know 
Each varying shade of human woe : 
His joy, His glory, to fulfil, 

In earth and heaven, His Father’s will ; 
On lonely mount, by festive board, 

On bitter Cross, despised, adored. 


The Lord is come! In Him we trace 
The fulness of God’s truth and grace ; 
Throughout those words and acts divine 
Gleams of the eternal splendour shine ; 
And from His inmost Spirit flow, 

As from a height of sunlit snow, 

The rivers of perennial life, 

To heal and sweeten Nature’s strife. 


29. 


30. 
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The Lord is come! In every heart 

Where truth and mercy claim a part ; 

In every land where right is might, 

And deeds of darkness shun the light ; “ 
In every Church where faith and love 

Lift earthward thoughts to things above ; 

In every holy, happy home, 

We bless Thee, Lord, that Thou hast come. 


A. P. Stanley. 


THE WORLD-SOUL. 


And what if all of animated Nature 

Be but organic harps, divinely framed, 

And trembling with thought, as o’er them sweep, 
Plastic and vast, one universal breeze ; 

At once the soul of each and God of all. 


THE DIVINE IMMANENCE. 


UM whose Spire dyellowtal 
Primal Source of life and mind, 
In the clod as in the soul, 
Ever full and unconfined. 


What shall separate from Thee ? 
Naught of all created things ! 

Joy and sorrow, good and ill, 
Each from Thee its essence brings. 


Thine the atom’s faintest thrill, 

Thine the humblest creature’s breath, 
Prophet-soul in every kind, 

Yearning still through life and death : 


Yearning for the crowning race— 
Man, in whom at last is told 

Every secret strange and sweet 
From the farthest days of old. 


Secrets too of things to be, 
In the cycles on before ; 

Love which stronger is than death, 
Life with Thee for evermore. 


J. W. Chadwick. 
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31. “ LET-THIS MIND BE IN: YOU.” 


Help us to help each other, Lord, - 
Each other’s cross to bear ; 

Let each his friendly aid afford 
And feel his brother’s care. 


Touched by the loadstone of Thy love 
Let all our hearts agree ; 

And ever toward each other move, 
And ever more toward Thee. 


To Thee inseparably joined, 
Let all our spirits cleave ; 
O may we all the loving mind 
_ That was in Thee receive. 


This is the bond of perfectness, 
Thy spotless Charity ; 

O let us, still we pray, possess, 
The mind that was in Thee. 


oe 2 


32. THE WORD OF GOD. 


In sacred books we read how God did speak 
To holy men in many different ways ; 

But hath the present age no God to seek ? 
Or is God silent in these latter days ? 


The word were but a blank, a hollow sound, 
If He that spake it were not speaking still, 

If all the light and all the shade around 
Were naught but issues of Almighty will. 


So then, believe that every bird that sings, 
4 And ev’ry flower that stars the fresh, green sod, 
| And every thought the happy summer brings 
To the pure spirit is a word of God. 
Hartley Coleridge. 


THE CHRIST LOVE-IDEAL. 


Immortal Love for ever full, 
For ever flowing free, 

For ever shared, for ever whole, 
A never-ebbing sea ! 
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Our outward lips confess the Name, 
All other names above ; 

Love only knoweth whence it came 
And comprehendeth Love. 


We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down ; 

In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For Him no depths can drown ; 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He ; 

And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


The healing of His seamless dress, 
Is by our beds of pain ; 

We touch Him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 


Through Him the first fond prayers are said 
Our lips of childhood frame’ 

The last low whispers of our dead 
Are burdened with His Name. 


Alone, O Lord ineffable, 
Thy saving name is given 

To turn aside from Thee is hell, 
To walk with Thee is heaven. 


J. G. Whittier. 


KNOW THYSELF. 


Would’st thou know thyself ? 
See how others act and sin. 

Would’st thou know others also ? 
Look thine own heart within. 


Schiller. 


AIS: 


Is it raining little flower ? 
Be glad of rain ; 
Too much sun would wither thee, 
"Twill shine again. 
The clouds are very black ’tis true, 
But just behind them shines the blue. 
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Art thou weary, tender heart ? 
Be glad of pain. 
In sorrow sweetest things will grow, 
As flowers in rain. 
God watches, and thou wilt have sun 
When clouds their perfect work have done. 


PEACE IN EVERY DAY AFFAIRS. 


Peace I have found in the bright earth 
And in the sunny sky ; 

By the low voice of summer seas 
And where streams murmur by. © 


I find it in the quiet tone 
Of voices that I love ; 

By the flickering of a twilight fire, 
And in a leafless grove. 


I find it in the silent flow 
Of solitary thought ; 

In calm half-meditated dreams, 
And reasoning self-taught. 


But seldom have I found such peace 
As in the soul’s deep joy 

Of passing onward free from harm 
Through every day’s employ. 


If gems we seek, we only tire, 
And lift our souls too high ; 
The constant flowers that line our way 


Alone can satisfy. 
Alford. 


JUDGE NOT! 


Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us ; 
He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias. 
Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; 
What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 
R. Burns. 
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SAINTS OF TO-DAY. 


There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of th’ everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their task with busier feet 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 
Keble. 


OUR HIDDEN PEACE. 


When shadows gather on our way, 
Fast deepening as the night, 
Be Thou, O God, the spirit’s stay, 
Our inward Light ! 


Amid the outward toil and strife, 
The world’s dull roar and din, 
Still speak Thy word of higher life, 

Thou Voice within ! 


When burdens sore upon us press, 
And vexing cares increase, 

Spring Thou, a fount of quietness, 
Our hidden Peace ! 


Though fond hopes fail, and joy depart, 
And friends should faithless prove, 
O save us from the bitter heart, 
Indwelling Love. 
F. L. Hosmer. 


SOPAS Eb Yo [olin 


Let thy gold be cast in the furnace, 
Thy red gold, precious and bright ; 
Do not fear the hungry fire 
With its caverns of burning light : 


And thy gold shall return more precious, 
Free from every spot and stain ; 

For gold must be tried by fire, 
As a heart must be tried by pain. 
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Ate THE WORLD WE MAKE. 


Oh ! call not this a vale of tears, 
A world of gloom and sorrow , 
One half the grief that o’er us comes 
From self we often borrow. 
The earth is beautiful and good, 
How long will man mistake it ? 
The folly is within ourselves— 
The world is what we make it. 


Did we but strive to make the best 
Of troubles that befall us, 

Instead of meeting cares half way, 
They would not so appal us. 

Earth has a spell for loving hearts— 
Why should we seek to break it ? 

Let’s scatter flowers instead of thorns, 
The world is what we make it. 


If truth and love and gentle words 
We ever sought to nourish, 
The seeds of discontent would die, 
And peace and concord flourish. ' 
Oh ! has not each some kindly thought ? 
Then let’s at once awake it ; 
Believing that, for good or ill, 
The world is what we make it. 


Az [f}——* 


* By kind permission of Rudyard Kipling, Eau and of his Publishers, Messrs 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs, and blaming it on you ; 
If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting too ; 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 
Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good or talk too wise : 
If you can dream—and not make dreams your master ; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim ; 
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If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster, 
And treat those two impostors just the same ; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
And watch the things you gave your life to broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out tools : 
If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings, 
And never breathe a word about your loss ; 
If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the will which says to them: “ Hold on!” 
If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with kings—nor lose the common touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
If all men count with you, but none too much ; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—what is more—you’ll be a Man, my son ! 
Rudyard Kipling. 


BE-TRUE TOoLH EY Stic Licey 


Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight ! 
O young mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow 1t, 
Follow the gleam ! 





THE OTHER SELF—CHRIST IN YOU. 


Rejoice, poor soul, this Christmas morn, 
In thee the Saviour Christ is born ; 
He is thyself, as thou hadst been, 
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If thou hadst kept thy spirit clean ; 

A child, He came with thee to play, 
When thou art old, He will be grey ; 
The child and youth are past, and now 
The furrows cross that Other’s brow. 
His love will seek in thee till death 

A Bethlehem and Nazareth ; 

He climbs the hills of Galilee 

And marches to the Cross in thee ; 
Thou art the Garden where He lies, 

In thee the third day He will rise ; 
Rejoice, great soul, when Morn shall break, 
(And leave thee sleeping,) He will wake. 


Edward Shillito. 


THe SERVICE OF LOVE. 


O God our Father, throned on high, 
Enrobed in ageless splendour, 
To Thee in awe and love and joy, 
Ourselves we would surrender— 
To live obedient to Thy will 
As servants to each other, 
And show our faithfulness to Thee 
By love to one another. 


To serve by love! O teach us how ; 
Be this our great vocation— 

To comfort grief, to seek the lost 
With message of salvation ; 

In loving may our full hearts beat, 
Our words be wise and winning ; 

In helping others may our joy 
Have ever new beginning. 


Thee, Lord, for Thy dear Son we bless, 
His heart for us was broken ; 

O Love! upon the bitter Cross 
Thy deepest word was spoken ; 

The echo of that word is heard 
In love for every brother, 

And test we, Lord, our love for Thee, 
By loving one another. 
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A VESPER. 


Father, ’ere we leave Thy Temple, 
Give to us Thy farewell love ; 
Keep us kind and true and steadfast, 
Till we rest above. 


Saviour, let Thy grace inspire us, 
Strong and pure to follow Thee ; 
Guide our footsteps ; cheer and bless us, 
Till Thy Face we see. 
Holy Spirit, to Thy keeping 
We our selves and friends resign ; 
Shed on us Thy light and courage, . 
Charity Divine. 

Guard our brothers now in conflict, 
Warring to maintain the right ; 
Both in life and death sustain them ; 

Hold them by Thy might. 


God our Father, Saviour, Spirit, 
Bid all strife and hatred cease ; 
Make mankind to love as brethren, 
Grant to each Thy peace. 
PoleeP; 


ASUUULAB YY 


All, good-night! All, good-night ! 
Now is labour ended quite, 

Now the day is softly closing, 

Busy hands from toil reposing, 

Till new morning wakes in light : 
All, good-night! All, good-night ! 


Sweetly rest! Sweetly rest! ~ 
Weary eyelids downward pressed. 
Silence rests on field and mountain ; 
Softly murmur brook and fountain ; 
Every bird has sought its nest : 
Sweetly rest! Sweetly rest ! 


Peaceful sleep! Peaceful sleep ! 
Sleep till morning’s dawn doth peep ! 
Sleep until another morrow 

Brings its duty, joy, or sorrow ; 
Sleep, our Father watch will keep : 
Peaceful sleep! Peaceful sleep ! 
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